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This is the Stevens No. 520. 


The Stevens 6-shot Repeating Shotgun, No. 520, 
works like lightning. 

No human hand is fast enough to operate the 
operating handle to its limit of speed. It 
is so fast that no one has been able to balk 
or clog this gun. 

A repeating shotgun without speed is not much 
use. 

The Stevens 520 has 100% speed. 


It lists at $25.00—Ask your Dealer. 
J.Stevens Arms & Tool Company 


The Factory of Precision. 
Dept. 326. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








THE JACK SERIES 


Best Books For Boys 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 












HE solution of the parents’ problem of providing for the growing boy reading at once healthy and 
satisfying to his craving for action and adventure. In the Jack Books the longing of the normal 
boy for Western stories is gratified, the interest is absorbed and the mind is unconsciously led to 

phases of life that are elevating and instructive. 

The books are the story of a young New York lad, sent to Stillwater ranch in the Rockies for his 
health, who becomes the companion of a veteran of the frontier. For each of six succeeding years he is 
led through new territory and experiences, accumulating much of the lore of plain and mountain, enriched 
with tales of the old West. 

Ranch life, travel and hunting on the lonely plains, Indian camps, mountain 
climbing, trapping and canoeing are described. ‘There is not a dull page, and 
the author manages to put much of the spirit of the West into his books. Jack 
is a real boy, and the books are stories for live boys—not lectures in disguise. 



















$7.50 per set 





$1.25 per volume, postpaid. 






Jack The Young Ranchman Jack The Young Canoeman 
Jack Among The Indians Jack The Young Trapper 
Jack In The Rockies Jack The Young Explorer 








FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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SHOOTING 


By George Bird Grinnell 


Published December 8th. 
panion book to “American Duck 


Com- 


Shooting,” by the same author. 





Covers the whole field of upland 
shooting in America as this field has 
never before been covered, and is 
useful and interesting to every one 
who uses the shotgun. 


Colored plates by Louts Agassiz Fuertes 
—and 48 other full page plates 


Price $3.50 net. 
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FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS| 








ry, 
AND STREAM will . 


PF’: husband or father or brother or son fond of shooting, fishing, natural histo 


camping or yachting, a year’s subscription to FORES 
a reminder 52 times a year of you and your affection. 


Another good present is a 


book relating to some subject in which the one to whom the gift is to be made is speci- 


ally interested. 


A good book does not wear out. 


It continues to give pleasure. The 


FOREST AND STREAMS list of books contains most of those suited to the tastes 


of men and women who are fond of out-door life. 


sent free on application. 


Our illustrated catalogue will be 


@ It is well to order your books early, for the last weeks and days before the holidays 


are times of great stress and hurry. 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth, 630 pages. With 68 
rtraits of North American Swans, Geese and Ducks, 
lans of Boats and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the 
text, and a Chart of the topography of a duck’s plumage. 
Price, $3.60, 


MY SIXTY YEARS ON THE PLAINS, TRAP- 
PING, TRADING AND INDIAN FIGHTING. 
By W. T. Hamilton (‘“Bill” Hamilton). With 8 full- 
page illustrations by Chas. M, Russell. New York. 

Cloth. 223 pages. Price, $1.60. 


AMERICAN BIG GAME HUNTING. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.60. 


HUNTING IN MANY LANDS. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 448 pages. Price, $2.60. 


TRAIL AND CAMP-FIRE. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. 353 pages. Price, $2.60. 

Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted 
chiefly to the great game and the outdoor life of Northern 
America; yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 
though it is first of all a book about America, its game 
and its people. 


AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grinnell, Editor. 49 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $2.50, 

his is the fourth, and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 1903. Other papers are on North American Big Game; 
Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, Mountain 
Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big-game topics. 
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And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Con- 
taining hints on canip shelter, all the tricks and 
bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth, 360 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 

Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E, Robin- 
son. Cloth, 187 yea: Price, $1.25. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days, 
“to swap lies.” 


SAM LOVEL’S CAMPS. 
A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E. 
Robinson, Cloth. Price,’ $1.00. 


DANVIS FOLKS. 

A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and ‘Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.26. 

UNCLE LISHA’S OUTING. 

A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” By Rowland E, Robin- 

son, loth. Price, $1.26. 


A HERO OF TICONDEROGA. 

By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth, 187 pages. Portrait 
of author. Price, $1.00, 
A DANVIS PIONEER. 


A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth, 214 pages. Price, $1.25. 


IN THE LOUISIANA LOWLANDS. 

A sketch of plantation life, fishing and camping, just 
after the Civil War; and other tales. By Fred Mather, 
author of “Men I Have Fished With,” “Adirondack 
Fishes,” and ‘Modern Fishculture in Salt and Fresh 
Water.” With portrait of the author. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST RUNES. 

Poems by George W. Sears (‘‘Nessmuk”). With arto- 
type portrait and autobiographical sketch of the author. 
Cloth, 208 pages. Price, to. 


THE ANGLER’S WORKSHOP. ROD MAKING 
FOR BEGINNERS. 
_ By Perry D. Frazer. Cloth, 180 pages. Four full-page 
illustrations, sixty working ae Postpaid, $1.00. 
A complete, simple and thoroughly up-to-date work for 
the guidance of the amateur rod maker, carrying him 
from first — through all phases of successful rod 
making. here is no theorizing or -speculation. All 
recent ig simple, and all kinds of rods and woods are 
treated of, 


MODERN FISHCULTURE IN FRESH AND 
SALT WATER. 

By Fred Mather, author of “Men I Have Fished With,” 

with a chapter of Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 

Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 

Nevin. Illustrated. rice, $2.00. 


MY ANGLING FRIENDS. 

A second series of “Men I Have Fished With.” By 
Fred Mather. Cloth, 369 pages, with 18 illustrations. 
Price, $1.60. 


RHYMES OF THE STREAM AND FOREST. 

By Frank Merton Buckland. Cloth. Heavy laid paper. 
Sumptuously bound. Postpaid, $1.26. 

A charming collection of verse by an author who knows 
and loves nature well. A particularly pleasing gift for 
fishermen, closely simulating in form and ornamentation 
the standard fiy-book. 


WOODORAFT. 
bk Nessmuk. Cloth, 200 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid, 


No better book was ever written for the help and 
guidance of those who go into the woods for sport and 
recreation. It is simple and practical, and withal a 
classic, written with a rare and quaint charm. 


JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN; 


Or a Boy’s adventures in the Rockies. By George Bird 
Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, 25. 


JACK AMONG THE INDIANS; 


Or a Boy’s Summer on the Buffalo Plains. By Geor, 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 301 pages. Price, L 


JACK IN THH ROCKIES; 


Or a Boy’s Adventures with a Pack Train. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, $1. 


JACK THE YOUNG CANOEMAN. 


By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.26. 


JACK THE YOUNG TRAPPER. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Price, $1.26. 


JACK THE YOUNG EXPLORER. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Price, $1.25, 


MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH. 

Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun 
from childhood to manhood; from the killing of little 
fishes and birds, to a buffalo hunt. By Fred Mather. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred Mather 
te write of his fishing companions. The chapters were 
received with a warm welcome at the beginning and have 
been of sustained interest. The “Men I Have Fished 
With” was among the most popular series of papers 
ever presented to Forrest anp STREAM readers, 


THE ART OF SHOOTING. 
An illustrated treatise on the art of shooting, By 
Charles Lancaster. Illustrated. Cloth. © Price, $135. 


HOUSEBOATS AND HOUSEBOATING. 

By Albert Bradlee Hunt. The book contains forty 
specially prepared articles by owners and designers of 
well-known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly 200 line and half-tone reproductions of = and 
exteriors and interiors. A most interestin pter is 
devoted to houseboating in England. Extra heavy paper, 
buckram. The price is $3.00 net. Postage, 34 cents. 


278 pages. 
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KEEPING POSTED 


1. As you read Forest and Stream through 
each week, you are frequently reminded 
of one thing or another that you desire to 
purchase. Such and such must be sup- 
plied to make your Shooting, Fishing, 
Camping or Cruising outfit complete. 

2. Possibly you need waterproof shoes, or 
waterproof clothing. Or anew tent? 
It is your intention to take a much longer 
trip this time, than usual. And you may 
be located where you do not have ac- 
cess to sporting goods houses where all 
of your wants can be filled. In fact, 
even the best of us are often in doubt 
when it comes to knowing Where to 
get the thing we want at the right 
price. You wish you had a friend at 
your elbow to suggest. 

8. Our experts are right at your elbow. 
It does not cost you a penny (except 

‘ your postage) to take advantage of 
their knowledge. They know where 
to buy and how. It is their business 
—and your advantage. 

4, Glance carefully over our advertising 
columns. If you don’t see what you 
want, write in to our Information De- 
partment. You will receive a full de- 
tailed reply—post haste—we’re always 
on the job. 

Isn’t this worth while, if for no other 

reason than to get the right information 


on how to reach your destination by the 


quickest and surest routes—what railroads 
or steamship lines to take? 


Don’t put this off. -Co-operate with us by 
telling your relatives and friends, what we 
can do for them. 

Keep posted. Write to 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 


FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street New York 





Life and Sport in Labrador 
NAPOLEON A. COMEAU. 


In “Life and Sport on the North Shore of the Lower 
St. Lawrence and Gulf,” Mr. Comeau has made a valu- 
able addition to the literature of rod and rifle—and more. 
It is a book of engrossing personal interest to the sports- 
man or general reader, of rare value to the student 
of wild life. 

The author describes the events and experiences of 
fifty years, spent in the cause of humanity and science 
in one of the most interesting and least known sections 
of Canada. He writes as one sportsman to his fellows, 
detailing his experiences with the wild things of wood, 
shore and sea, with plenty of stirring experiences with 
big game and gamy fish. 


Illustrated, 450 pages. Paper. Postpaid, $2.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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WILDFOWLING DEVICES IN HOLLAND 


SoME time ago I went’ for a shooting trip to 
Holland, and saw some phases of wildfowl- 
shooting which were decidedly interesting, says 
W. E. in the British Sportsman. I never be- 
fore had such sport as I enjoyed then, and I 
must say that the hospitality lavished on me on 
all sides by my Dutch brethren of the trigger 
honestly warmed the cockles of my heart. 

My invitation came from a notary, who, be- 
sides being a clever lawyer, is possibly the best 
shot I have ever met. He had been shooting 
with me for a week at the beginning of last 
September, and, thanks to a plentiful supply of 
partridges and hares, I had been able to show 
him some very fair sport. : 

“Now,” he had said, as he was getting into 
the train at Holborn Viaduct Station, on his 
return journey home, “you will join me when 
I wire you that it is worth while coming over 
for the duck and snipe shooting.” I said I 
would. “You can stop as long as you like, 
you know, so bring all your paraphernalia, and 
we will enjoy ourselves.” He wrote to me in 
the autumn asking me to go over at once, as 
an enormous passage of wildfowl was in pro- 
gress, but I was unable to go until March. 

“The marsh,” said my friend, “has not been 
disturbed for some time, as I kept it quiet pur- 
posely for your visit; so I reckon we shall get 
a shot or two there.” He winked knowingly. 
“Now, would you like to ‘walk’ the fowl, or 
use our hut or our stalking-horse?” 

“Well,” I said, “I have shot ducks from a 
hut in the north of France, and I found it rather 
dull work to lie down there until a bunch of 
birds turned up and squatted in front on the 
pond.” 

“Oh,” he replied, ‘“‘we have improved on that. 
Our hut is not a stationary one. We have it 
rigged up on a flat-bottomed boat, so that we 
can pole her wherever we like, and, as she is 
covered with reed, the fowl take no notice of 
its approach, and we have, therefore, capital 
opportunities afforded us to bowl them over.” 

“Then I should very much like to try your 
hut,” I replied. 

“So you shall,” said he. 
settled. 

Early in the morning we drove to the shoot, 
some eight miles from the town, and the keeper 
met us at the gate. We got our spare guns and 
ammunition into the hut, the man _ squatted 
astern, and we were soon gliding along a broad, 
reed-fringed canal which cut right through my 
friend’s property. 

The hut was so placed in the middle of the 
flat-bottomed boat that there was room to walk 
round it, and thus one.was-enabled, by hiding 
behind it, to take flying shots at such stray 
ducks as were put up from the reeds as we 
glided on, or at ducks wending their way over- 
head. The inside of the hut was only used when 
a heavy shot at a bunch of fowl was to be had 
on the open water, and from there you could 
shoot the birds when they were squatting on 
the water, because you were yourself in such a 
cramped position that it would have been im- 
possible to take a flying shot. The game there- 
fore, at first was to sit in front of the hut as 
the boat was poled along, and with finger on 
trigger to be on the lookout for any fowl jump- 
ing up within shot. 

I had the first pull. A big mallard resting 
among the reeds, evidently had not heard the 
stealthy approach of our craft, for he suddenly 

sprang up within ten yards of us. I let him go 
for a score of yards or so, and then “bang!” he 
came down in mid-stream. We picked it up 
with the landing-net as we went by, and while 
I was doing so my friend nailed a cock teal 
which gave him a somewhat left-to-right shot. 

Thus we went on, till we neared the big pool, 
when the order was to get inside the hut, and 
tor the man to keep well behind it and take the 
craft to a big company of widgeon, teal, and duck 
who were holding a meeting in the very middle 
of the broad water. This was the test of our 
man’s skill. But he knew what he was about, 
and, taking advantage of numerous clumps of 
reeds, which, I am told, had been artificially 
planted, he, after a good deal of stealthy navi- 


And then it was 


-and fired deliberately. The horse never winced. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


gation, managed to bring us within twenty-five 
yards of the unsuspecting birds. : 

We had got hold oi our two heavy double 8- 
bores loaded with No. 2 shot, and, as we took 
aim side by side, our hearts beat high with 
excitement. There were about forty fowl, all 
told. I took on a bunch of half a dozen on thie 
right—my side as prearranged—and my friend 
eyeing the left lot, we let fly among them, and 
the four. barrels (two as they sat on the water 
and two as they rose) floored eleven birds, and 
three more somewhat severely hit, managed to 
get away for a short distance, and then settled 
in the neighboring ditches, where we marked 
them down. 

We were then quickly landed, and with our 
12-bores we went in search of these lively 
cripples, while the keeper was collecting the 
slain on the pond. We found our three ducks 
and knocked them over. 

When we returned to the boat the sun was 
high in the heavens, and my host proposed de- 
jeuner. From the hut was dragged a luncheon 
basket filled with excellent fare, among which 
was hot soup taken from a Norwegian warmer. 
The air was cold, and, as sport had sharpened 
our appetites, we made a capital meal. 

Then we had a smoke and a chat, and went 
ashore again, this time for a long ramble along 
the ditches and across the flooded meadows, 
where we picked up a score of snipe and about 
a dozen ducks and teal. The keeper carried a 
long leaping-pole, without which we should 
have been in a bad way, for most of the ditches 
were too wide to jump even if there had been 
a good take-off and a good landing, which in 
the majority of cases did not exist. 

In the afternoon we went back to the hoat 
and sculled to the keeper’s lodge, shooting as 
we went along and to me, I must say,’ the 
novelty of the trip was delightful. 

The next day, my friend, having business to 
attend to, left me in charge of the keeper, with 
injunctions to show me the duck-net. For this 
the man took me before daybreak to a flooded 
marshy field, about an acre in extent, in the 
midst of which there appeared to be a large 
dog kennel built of reeds. This kennel, how- 
ever, turned out to be a hut wherein we could 
just squeeze ourselves. In the shallow water 
before us a mesh was already spread pretty 
taut, and but a few inches below the surface of 
the water. 

A dozen decoy-ducks tethered outside the 
limits of the net were busy clamoring for food, 
which their keeper promptly threw out to them, 
and after their “quacks” were then more ener- 
getic than ever. We could hear some wildfowl 
flying swiftly overhead, but we got none until 
dawn, when five teal and a mallard paid us a 
visit. They first exchanged a few passing re- 
marks with our tame ducks, then proceeded to 
preen and wash themselves and finally to feed. 
This was the decisive moment. No sooner 
were their legs down than a convulsive twitch- 
ing of their legs and a severe struggling to get 
iree made it clear that something had gone 
wrong. The fact was that they had got their 
necks entangled in the meshes and were fatally 
caught. The keeper got out and waded to 
them, released each in its turn, twisted its neck, 
spread out the net again with a good shake, 
and then rejoined me in the hut. 

We waited for an hour or so without any 
further result, so we made tracks for home and 
breakfast, just as the villagers were opening 
their shutters. 

We devoted the afternoon to stalking peewits, 
of which there were many thousands in the 
plowed fields. And old gray horse was used 
by the keeper for his part of the business. He 
had a long-barreled muzzle-loading duck gun 
carrying about 3% ounces of shot, and when he 
had a rake into the birds he mowed them down 
in a lane. He walked by the side of the horse, 
guiding it with an old pair of reins, and when 
he was near enough for‘a shot he rested the 
barrel of his blunderbus on the horse’s back 


I wondered at that.- But, as it turned out that 
its ears were tightly plugged with cotton-wool, 
its equanimity under fire was not so astonish- 
ing after all. 
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IN AFRICA | 


The East Coast—Where the Lion is at Home 


and the Elephant, the Leopard, the Hippopotamus, 
the Rhinoceros, the Tiger. 
The Palatial Steamers of the 


Union-Castle Line 
Enable the Tourist to 


Circumnavigate Africa 


in Either Direction 

Via West Coast — weekly sailings of Royal Mail 
Steamers from Southampton for Madeira, Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Natal. Intermediate 
ships leave London and Southampton wells for Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, calling fort- 
nightly at Teneriffe, Las Palmas and Mossel Bay, and 
monthly at Ascension and St. Helena, and proceeding 
monthly to Beira and Mauritius, 

Via East st—Sailings from London every four 
weeks (Thursdays) and from Southampton following 
day for Natal, via Suez Canal, calling at Marseilles, 
Naples, Port Said, Suez, Mcmbasa, Zanzibar, Mozam- 
bique, Chinde, Beira and Delagoa Bay. 

THE DELIGHTS OF AN AFRICAN TOUR 
are hundred-fold. The Victoria Falls, that greatest of 
all cataracts, with a sheer drop of 420 feet, may be 
reached by either West Coast or East Coast service by 
rail from_Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, 3 
Natal or Beira. , 
The Biblical Ruins of Sheba—suppcsed to be the ruins 
of Solomon’s temple,are only a few miles from Victoria. 

Intending Tourists and Hunters are invited te address, i 
for full information, literature, and through bookings es 


General American (Jnion-Castle Line 


Agencies of the 
281 Fifth Avenue—NEW YORK-—8-10 Bridge Street 


Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 3-4 Fenchurch Street, London 
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Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.26. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
pease + to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 

0 swap lies.” 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 
And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, and 
glove making. You never lose anyth and 
Svrisizvieinbiaka 
We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or ieephien. or 
them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, , calf, 
cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin tanned with 
the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, odor moth 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
Saeed aoe oe hick giv ices of tanni: 
es prices ning, 
taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of f: ons 
and big mounted game Sate we sell. ® ee 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
584 Lyell Avenue - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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ENSIBLE HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR ANGLERS 


is the caption of a little booklet that is brimful of hints for |} sian cn W resold atthe 
acceptable Holiday Gifts for Anglers. 7 Re 


Free upon application. 3 
WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York City. 4 f Sport Goon 
H. L. Leonard Split Bamboo Rods. Headquarters 
Write for Catalogue B. 


THOS. J. CONROY 28 N hi j Shannon 


aa iat 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
anufacturer an er in 
John Street 


Fine Fishing Tackle &Sporting Goods 


MARK. TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE New York 


S225.0°2 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
842 50° 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, R2W'vork 
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A BOTTLED 
DELIGHT 





The finest cocktail in 
the world—less the 
trouble of preparingit. 








Accept no substitute. 






Martini(gin base) and Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) are the 
mast popular. << t 
all good’ dealers. 
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The Angier’s Workshop 
RANE APNE EERE RES 2D EWN RON EEE ASRS NS 


RODMAKING FOR BEGINNERS 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


A-unique work, bringing the science of rodmaking up to the very moment and 
epitomizing the knowledge and the experience of experts for the guidance of the 
average man. The evolution of bait- -casting principles has made Mr. Frazer’s book 
supersede all previous publications on the subject. 

Every angler—young or old—who is fond of adapting his rods and tackle to his 
own ideas of what they should be, will find in this book a large fund of information 
gathered by the author in years ‘of study, experiment and practical experience in 
fishing, tournament casting and at the work bench. He theorizes and speculates 
enot at all. He tells “the how” of everything connected with rodmaking in a way 
that makes results certain. All explanations are simple and easily followed. 

Separate chapters are devoted to each of a half dozen types of bait-casting rods; 
to tarpon, surf and light salt water rods; bass and trout, salmon and tournament 
fly-rods. Complete specifications of well known types are given, and the chapter 
on split bamboo rodmaking is the most comprehensive treatise on the subject ever 
published. Indispensable in the angler’s library. 

Cloth, 180 pages, four full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings, making plain 
every feature of the text. Postpaid. $1 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
HARTFORD "NEW YORK LONDON 


A CALABASH PIPE and HUDSON’S 
BAY SMOKING TOBACCO 


will prove a convenience and pleasure when you are out 
hunting or fishing. Apply 


Wakem @ McLaughlin, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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FISHERMEN NEED DIXON'S GRAPHITE 
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® 

2 The Game Book 

© 

STANDARD BIG GAME MEASUREMENTS = 

x Every man wants to compare his trophy with those of other big-game hunters. aA ES & GOUT 
But comparisons are useless unless there is a fixed standard. THE ENGLISH REMEDY ay A 
Y The game book of the Boone and Crockett Club, the foremost organization of yx 

¥~ hunters of American big-game supplies this. Compiled by J. H. Kidder, it provides 

© directions for standard measurements of the large game animals of America, with 









spaces carefully arranged for complete data regarding the kill, locality, time, con- 
ditions, etc. 

It is handsomely and durably. bound pocket size. It is an invaluable record 
for every man who goes into the wild for sport with the rifle, a handy book, a 
camp companion, and a library reminder of days afield. Leather, 


Postpaid, $1.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 
DOOOOOQOOOD 


SAFE. &. EFFECTIVE, 50c&SIINC J 
4! 


DRUGGISTS. 
OR 93 HENRY ST. BROOKLYN.N.Y. F-— 


BLAIR'S PILLSpay’/ i 
uN 


The Salmon Fisher. 


Charles Hallock. Contents: Distribution of the Salmon. 
Life and History of the Salmon. Technology of Salmoa 
Fishing. Salmon Fishing in the Abstract. Cloth. 126 
pages. Price $1.00. 
DOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOH FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forgst anv Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


NEW YORK FISH AND GAME COM- 
MISSION. 


A Most important appointment to be made 
by Governor Dix is that of Forest, Fish and 
Game Commissioner. Among the candidates 
who have been named John B. Burnham easily 
stands first. 

Mr. Burnham possesses admirable qualifi- 
cations for the place. When he first entered 
the service of the Commission as protector he 
took up the work because he was genuinely in- 
terested in it, knew the conditions, recognized 
the nature of the task and was ambitious to 
reform certain flagrant abuses. He went into 
a district where game and fish protection had 
been lax, and where offenders went unpun- 
ished because of their political alliances; and 
he undertook to show these old and bold and 
confident violators that the law was meant for 
them, politics or no politics, pull or no pull. 
From the start he acted on the principle that 
the way to enforce the law was to enforce it. 
And he did it. Essex county, which had long 
been a harbor of illicit and defiant deer hound- 
ers and trout poachers, was by his energy, 
courage and persistence—by long trips into 
the wilderness, by sleeping on the trails of the 
poachers and by literally walking up to the 
muzzles of guns held in the hands of hostile 
men—converted into a decent district, where 
the law was respected, and seasons and modes 
observed. 

What he did in Essex, he helped other pro- 
tectors to do in other districts. The reform 
of long standing abuses, the suppression of old 
offenders, the cleaning up of one district after 
another, and the creation of a wholesome pub- 
lic respect for the forest, fish and game laws, 
have been promoted by Mr. Burnham in a 
degree that renders him deserving of the 
gratitude and confidence of the people of the 
State. 

To the interest which first prompted him to 
take up the protective work, has now been 
added the knowledge gained by the years of 
his practical experience, and these two quali- 


fications give an assurance of his fitness to under-" 


take the more onerous and important duties of 
the larger position. 
Mr. Burnham’s service with the commission 


has made him familiar with the routine of the 
office work, and has given him an enlightened 
understanding of the entire field. He knows 
intimately the personnel of the force. The 
efficiency of the present staff of protectors is 
in large measure due to his weeding out of the 
weaklings, heartening of the strong men of the 
force, and making it possible for every pro- 
tector in every district to do his duty without 
tear of political molestation. He has put his 
own spirit into the force. 

Besides being experienced, interested and 
able, Mr. Burnham is honest. In the recent 
investigation of the commission there was no 
suggestion that he had done anything but 
his duty, or had been influenced or swerved 
by considerations which he must conceal—and 
there were game law breaking politicians 
enough who, remembering what Mr. Burnham 
had done to them, would gladly have brought 
to light anything questionable in his ‘official 
career, had there been any hope that mud 
would stick or slurs be listened to. More- 
over, he has the courage that comes of hon- 
esty. With a record absolutely clean, he is 
ready to undertake any task that presents 
itself and to carry it through without fear or 
favor. 

We but give expression to the conviction of 
those who are familiar with forest, game and 
fish conditions in the State of New York, when 
we say that the appointment of Mr. Burnham 
as commissioner will mean the conduct of the 
office in a way to insure the highest possible 
good to the State. 


TWO. PENNSYLVANIA DECISIONS. 


Two years or more ago the frequently re- 
curring difficulties of the game protective 
authorities of Pennsylvania with unnaturalized 
foreigners occupied much space in the news- 
papers. In years past, game wardens were 
several times killed or injured by aliens whom 
they endeavored to arrest or to keep from 
violating the law of the State. These out- 
rages resulted in the passage of the act of 
May 8, 1909, which forbids the ownership or 
possession of shotgun or rifle by any unnatural- 
ized foreign-born resident within the Common- 
wealth and prescribes penalties for violation of 
the provisions of the act. We have frequently 
referred to this law and the manner in which 
it is enforced. 

Decisions by the Superior Court of Penn- 
sylvania within the past year establish the con- 
stitutionality of these laws, and are therefore 
of high importance not only to residents of 
Pennsylvania, but to the general public, every- 
where throughout the United States. Judge 
Orlady’s opinion, rendered Oct. 10 last, and 
just printed, goes into the whole question with 
extreme fullness, citing many authorities and 
laying down the law in unmistakable terms. 


He decides that the Act is not in violation 


of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- . 


tution of the United States, and that the Penn- 
sylvania law, under which these actions were 
brought, is a good law. 

The legal fraternity, and especially all per- 
sons interested in game protection, cannot 
fail to read these decisions with great interest. 


HUBERT LATHAM, PIONEER. 


To fly is considered by many aviators as an 
accomplishment of no mean order; to engage 
in another pastime while flying is quite another 
matter. Hubert Latham, being a sportsman as 
well as an aviator, has ideas of his own, and has 
demonstrated some of them on occasion. A 
year ago, while in Chalons, he took his gun 
and monoplane and flew to Berru, eighteen miles, 
to accept an invitation to shoot on the preserve 
of the Marquis de Polignac. When he flew 
back to Chalons his game bag was heavier by 
several pheasants. 

Now M. Latham is heard from in California. 
Press dispatches state that on Wednesday of 
last week he was the guest of the Bolsa Chica 
Ducking Club, whose preserve is on the marshes 
near Los Angeles. There it is the custom of 
the members to wait patiently in blinds for the 
lusty, well-fed ducks to come their way, and 
when a member has accounted for twenty-five 
of them, he pretends to be satisfied with this 
paltry handful for his day’s shooting. It is the 
law. 

To sit still and fire a shot now and then is 
dull sport for one accustomed to the delights 
of flying, and M. Latham would have none of 
it. Instead of waiting for the ducks to come 
to him, he flushed them in his beloved mono- 
plane, gun in hand. It is said that the wildfowl, 
resting in accustomed security in the center of 
one of the sweet water ponds, rose in great con- 
fusion as the monoplane circled over them, and 
that, in the shots obtained by M. Latham, he 
“killed a few and crippled others.” 

The “others” are attended to first by the occu- 
pant of the blind. What the gunner of the 
future who may or may not attempt to follow 
M. Latham’s lead will do with cripples remains 
to be seen. 


It is claimed that there are twenty-two sports- 
men among the Assemblymen who will sit at 
Trenton when the New Jersey Legislature con- 
venes. Further, that they favor the proposed 
revision of the fish and game laws of that State 
—work that is very badly needed. 

R 

A Sours Dakota trapper contributed quite a 
tidy sum to the game fund recently. He was 
fined $65.55 for having mink and muskrat pelts 
in his possession in the closed season. The pelts 
were confiscated and sold for $110. 
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Part IV.—Conclusion 


With Rifle and Pack Train in the 


Canadian 


Rockies—Bears—The Outfit 
By R. B. HAMILTON 


ARLY morning found us on top of the 

EK mountain again, having climbed it by 

way of a big slide east of our camp. 

We worked eastward all morning, spying care- 

fully into each of the many little valleys that 

lay between the broken ridges, running down 
from the main backbone of the mountain. 

This whole mountain side was splendid grizzly 
country, and we had high hopes of running 
across one of the monsters. Ever since we had 
entered Grizzly Valley we had been finding fre- 
quent bear signs, some old but many quite fresh, 
and we knew that the thick brush in the deep 
little valleys hid game that was even more to 
be desired than the big white billies among the 
rocks. No wonder then that we carefully scan- 
ned every open patch of green below us when 
any moment might bring a great brown body 
into the field of our lenses. Of course we had 
talked for many an hour in the short evenings 
of grizzlies and their habits and the hunting of 
them, and Bill had drawn from his store of ex- 
periences for my benefit. Manson had killed so 
many grizzlies himself and assisted or been pres- 
ent at the killing of so many others that natu- 
rally the subject did not appeal to him in just 
the same way that it did to me. On one point 
he agreed with the opinion of other bear hunters 
I had met in the West that the ferocity of the 
grizzly was very much over-rated, and that the 
high power rifle made grizzly hunting a compara- 
tively tame and unexciting sport. Bonaparte, like 
nearly all Indians, was afraid of bears, but 
Bill said he had never seen but two charge a 
hunter, and one of these turned off before reach- 
ing him. The other was the exception which 
proved the rule, but even in this case the modern 
rifle proved too much for him, and he never lived 
to reach his opponent. 

The season: was against us, as the brush at 
that time was so thick that finding one was a mere 
matter of luck. The proper time is from May 
15 to the end of June. Then the snow lies deep 
in the valleys and on the mountain sides, except 
where the avalanches have rushed down the steep 
slopes, leaving a clean-swept path. On these 


slides the first green things of the spring appear, 
and there the bears, 


fresh from their winter's 


sleep, betake themselves to feast. Hunting them 
then is comparatively easy and certain, provided 
one knows their favorite valleys. The hunter 
finds a favorable position from which he can 
watch several slides, and there waits until 
a grizzly appears. As the bear almost always 
returns to the same feeding ground day after 
day, this is almost a certain way to get a shot 
at one. According to Bill the grizzly is not espe- 
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cially hard to kill; does not, in fact, take as 
much killing as a goat. Bill himself uses a 
6 mm. magazine rifle, and has more than once 
killed grizzlies by one shot from it. The idea 
of this tiny bullet putting the monarch of the 
mountain down and out seems at first blush 
ridiculous, until one has seen the tremendous 
damage inflicted by it. 

Few of the miners and prospectors are hun- 
ters, except as the need of fresh meat makes 
hunting necessary, and almost without exception 
they have an immense respect for the grizzly, 
often amounting to abject fear. I could, how- 
ever, nowhere learn of any authentic instance 
of bears attacking men other than a rare case 
or two of a wounded grizzly charging a hunter, 
all ending with the death of the bear before he 
reached the man, or his losing his nerve and 
turning tail. Not long before our trip two pros- 
pectors were working near the summit of a high 
peak when they saw a grizzly far below them 
in the valley. Panic stricken, they emptied their 
old .45 rifles at the animal, though it was far out 
of range, and then, not even attempting to re- 
load, dropped their tools and fled down the other 
side of the mountain. Their too!s are still there. 
Actual grizzly hunting is usually done at very 
short range. Thirty and forty feet are not un- 
usual distances, particularly if the bear is found 
late in the afternoon, as is most often the case. 
Even at this range misses are not unknown. 
Bill tells of one Englishman hunting with him 


_ who missed with both barrels of his double ex- 


press at twenty feet in broad daylight. 

As on previous days, our careful spying was 
not rewarded by any vision of a silver tip, and 
we finally reached the easterly end of the main 
ridge without having seen any game. Panther 
tracks were quite common, as they were also on 
the slopes of Mount Penrose, and both Bill and 
Bonaparte declared that the appearance of these 
animals in considerable numbers during the last 
two or three years, probably driven back from 
the coast by advancing civilization, has been the 
cause of the marked decrease in the number of 
goats. The sheep are apparently better able to 
get away from them, but the goats have suf- 
fered, and certainly are not as numerous as they 
were a few years ago, although the number shot 
in that time is comparatively so small as to be 
negligible. Until two or three years ago panthers 
were never known in this district, but latterly 
they have become very numerous; still one could 
hardly say they are often seen, since they are, 
as everyone knows, not easy to see. Their tracks, 
however, they cannot hide, and we came across 
many of them. On our way back to camp we 
halted for a couple of hours to watch a valley 
that looked as if it certainly ought to hold game 
of some kind. 

While we sat there a ‘shrill ‘“Cheep-chee-ee- 
eep” attracted our attention, and a careful scru- 
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tiny of the nearby rocks disclosed to us the 
owner of the cricket-like~ voice impudently sit- 
’ ting on a stone twenty feet away and bidding us 
defiance. A funny little gray fellow about seven 
inches long, quite tailless, but with large round 
white-rimmed ears—the little chief hare or pika, 
that queer little haymaker of the rocks. Many 
times had we come across wisps of long weedy 
stems,carefully spread out on a flat stone to dry, 
and had known this for his work, but this was 
the first one we had seen, as he is a hard little 
chap to find. In the fall he cuts his hay on the 
edge of the slide rock and carries it to a rock 
near the mouth of his den. When he has ac- 
cumulated quite a pile, he carefully straightens 
it out, lays all the stems the same way and 
leaves the neat little pile to be cured by the sun 
before storing it away in his rocky den against 
the long cold winter. Through our glasses we 
could see him as plainly as if he were within 
arm’s reach,’ and we 
watched him for a long 
time. He finally disap- 
peared. 
A couple of big white 
goats meanwhile had 
wandered into view on 
the opposite ledge, and 
we saw a third asleep 
half way down the face 
of an apparently smooth 
precipice. We decided 
to go after them in the 
morning, Bill assuring 
me they would be found 
in the same place. On the 
way to camp we remem- 
bered that we needed 
some gun oil and decided 
to get a marmot, whose 
fat renders an oil highly 
esteemed by hunters and 
prospectors. “Ground 
hogs,” as they are local- 
ly called, more proper- 
ly hoary marmots or 
whistlers, were very numerous throughout near- 
ly all of the district in which we hunted. Many 
a one had we seen, sitting up at the mouth of 
his burrow like a big prairie dog, and warning 
all animals of the presence of danger by his 
whistle. He is simply a big overgrown moun- 
tain woodchuck, with thick, soft fur of a grizzly 
gray color, and so wary is he, dodging into his 
deep hole at the first sign of danger, that he is 
not easy to get. His shrill cry, sounding exactly 
like a child's tin whistle, and persistently re- 
peated as long as the danger continues, effect- 
ually warns any game within hearing, and he is 
in consequence rather unpopular with hunters. 
Some prospectors and hunters firmly believe he 
whistles through his fingers, but after a careful 
observation of many of them through my glasses 
I satisfied myself that he does not. His fur 
being thick and soft is much in demand for 
robes and mitts, but he is not easily trapped. To 
secure one he must be killed instantly by the 
first shot, as otherwise he crawls into his deep 
burrow which, being usually dug under or among 
rocks, is hard to open without proper tools. 
Bonaparte borrowed my .22 pistol one day ta 
shoot a ground hog. “Me fix him,” he said. I 
asked him how he proposed to get one. * “Ground 
hog see me, go down hole, then me run quick, 
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stop by hole. By’m’by ground hog come out 
again, me shoot um.” To wait, that is the In- 
dian idea of hunting, expressed in two words. 
The patience which finally brings the game with- 
in easy range of the old-time gun is, I am 
afraid, beyond the capability of us. Bonaparte’s 
patience was never properly rewarded on our 
trip, however. Each time he returned empty- 
handed, explaining, “Me shoot um, fall down 
hole,’ summing up in these few words several 
hours of patient waiting. My high power rifle 
put matters on a different basis. On our way 
down the slide rock we saw a big gray patriarch 
sitting at his threshold, whistling like a whole 
crowd of small boys. The distance was a full 
200 yards, so I lay flat, and getting his head 
plainly against my sights, pulled the trigger. The 
tremendous shock of the bullet knocked him 
several feet away, and he lay where he fell. He 
was a fat old fellow and no light load to carry. 





MR. HAMILTON WITH HIS FIRST GOAT. 


Afterward we each tried a little target practice 
at other whistlers, but could never get within 
300 yards, and the best we succeeded in doing 
was to cut some hair from a couple of them. 
Night came on clear and cold, and we planned 
great things for the morrow, which was to be 
our last day of hunting, only to wake to find 
everything covered with a thick blanket of snow 
and the fog thick. Greatly disappointed, we hung 
around camp ail morning, patching moccasins, 
cleaning rifles and telling stories. After noon 
the fog suddenly lifted and we could see the 
mountains about us for the first time. We 
started hastily up the steep climb, to make the 
most of our last afternoon. Up we went till 
we reached the top of a very rocky broken ridge 
we had not before explored. At the end of the 
ridge, where it jutted out over a great rock 
slide, splitting it in two parts which joined again 
far below, we looked down to our left and saw 
on the slide and about 200 yards away a band 
of four goats, and a little further off another 
goat with a kid. Disregarding Bill’s advice to 
sit down, I opened fire on the biggest billy. Two 
shots dropped him and I turned my attention to 
the others which- had started on their funny 
shambling walk toward the right hand slide, ex- 
cept the lone goat and kid which turned off in 
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the opposite direction. <All disappeared for a 
moment as they passed below the point of the 
ridge, but soon one came into sight again, head- 
ing for the cliffs. At the second shot he fell 
and started rolling heels over head down the 
slide. This left two unaccounted for, so we 
climbed down the rocks and found one which 
had fallen dead just at the foot of the ridge. 
While we were examining this one, we heard 
a noise further round the point, and scrambling 
in that direction saw the fourth goat just dis- 


appearing behind the rocks. Bill managed to get © 


in one shot before the broken ground hid it, but 
he could not find a way round or over the rocks 
at that point, so he climbed up on the side of 
the ridge on which I had shot the second one. 
Then, just as we thought it was going to get 
away after all, it stumbled, fell and rolled down 
the slide to join the other, finally stopping with- 
in a few feet of it, almost a quarter of a mile 
down the slide. 

Well pleased, we set 
to work to take the 
head of the goat be- 
side the point, and then 
Bill went down after 
the other two while I 
scrambled down to 
where my first Billy had 
rolled. Skinning and 
taking the head of a 
mountain goat weigh- 
ing in the neighborhood 
of 250 pounds, lodged 
precariously on the side 
of a 45 degree slope, and 
ready to start downward 
again at the slightest 
provocation, is rather a 
job, but when it was 
done I climbed back to 
the foot of the ridge 
where Bill soon joined 
me with the other two 
heads. All were of good 
size, the horns being 
respectively 81%4, 844 and 9% and 7 inches, and 
with good beards. Bill hung all four of them 
over his shoulder and we started for camp. We 
had to climb up the steepest kind of a house 
roof, with broken rocks for shingles, to the top 
of the main ridge, perhaps 1,000 feet. Then over 
the edge and down the slide on the other side 
to camp where we arrived, tired, but well satis- 
fied, and just in time, too, for within. ten 
minutes the fog closed in again and snow 
began to fall. Of course we were soaking wet, 
and I at least was tired, but the satisfaction of 
knowing that ‘the hunt had ended in a blaze of 
glory, and that there were actually six goat 
heads in camp, made everything look rosy. 

Snow fell all night, and when we started our 
pack train down the mountain in the morning we 
slipped through several inches of beautiful but 
very wet whiteness. It was rather ticklish work 
in places and we were glad it had not frozen 
as well, as that would have made it utterly im- 
possible to descend at that place, and wou'd have 
necessitated a long and dangerous detour. Our 
horses again proved that they were near-goats, 
and we finally réached the bottom of the valley 
where the snow gave place to rain. The thick 
brush, through some eight miles of which. our 
way now led, was far from attractive. Difficult 
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to get through at any time, each limb and leaf 
was laden with moisture and waiting to give us 
a thorough and chilling shower bath. Through 
it we had to go, however, and scratched, 
whipped and buffeted as well as soaked and 
chilled, we finally crossed the creek at the 
foot of the valley and struck the Bridge River 
trail. 

From there we made fast work to Tyaughton 
Creek, about- twenty miles, picking up on our 
way the packs we had cached at Gunn Creek. 
At Tyaughton we camped for the night, and 
after collecting the big tent and stove which we 
had left there with my mule deer head, we started 
on our fifty-mile ride to Lillooet soon after day- 
light. For twenty miles we followed the north 
side of Bridge River, then crossing, climbed Mis- 
sion Mountain, about 4,000 feet, and down on 
the other side to Mission, on Seton Lake. This 
is merely a little Indian village, located on one 
side of the most beautiful lake in America. 
From the top of Mission Mountain we could see 
Anderson Lake, and the little river connecting 
it with Seton Lake, with a background of snow- 
clad mountains which set off the emerald green 
lakes in the most exquisite manner. Everything 
above timber line was thickly covered with snow, 
and we were glad to be below it. Along Seton 
Lake the trail is cut from the rock overhanging 
the water, and in many places, especially where 
it is trestled across the face of the cliff, it might 
be unpleasant for a nervous rider. Bill tells of 
one party of would-be hunters starting out by 
the trail who balked at these trestles and turned 
back, giving up their trip. 

Twenty miles of this brought us to the end 
of the lake and the Lillooet River, beside which 
a fine real road runs to Lillooet, four miles be- 
yond. The river was literally filled with salmon, 
in plain sight in the shallow water, and in the 
pools below the white water they were packed 
so closely that they looked like a solid mass. Un- 
fortunately the light was failing, so I could not 
get a photograph of this wonderful sight. Our 
horses showed their condition and spirit by mak- 
ing the four miles to town in twenty minutes, 
pack train and all, and brought us to our hunt’s 
end in a final grand burst of speed. 

As showing that there is still considerable 
game to be found in these mountains, we saw 
during our trip 13 mule deer, 27 mountain sheep, 
63 goats and 4 black bears; a grand total of 107 
head of big game. Of course the majority of 
these were seen through our glasses at long dis- 
tances. Of the smaller animals we saw probably 
50 hoary marmots, 10 yellow-haired porcupines, 
2 little chief hares and many squirrels and chip- 
munks. Of birds we found blue grouse, ruffed 
grouse, fool hens, ptarmigan, golden eagles, 
Clark’s crows, magpies, Canada jays, fishhawks, 
nighthawks, great-horned owls, small owls, king- 
fishers and many small birds. We also saw 
fresh signs of panthers, lynxes, grizzly bears, 
black bears and beaver, there being several large 
colonies of the latter along the Bridge River 
where they are increasing, thanks to the protec- 
tion extended to them. 

Knowing from my own experience how much 
we all like to criticise the other fellow’s outfit, 
and also with the hope that it may offer sugges- 
tions to brother sportsmen who are planning 
mountain hunts, I give below a list of my out- 
fit, which I found to include everything I 
needed, and very little that I did not need. I 


am including as the only change the footwear 
mentioned elsewhere. 

Wear, riding: One suit wool underwear, one 
pair heavy wool socks, fustian riding breeches, 
seven-inch heavy walking shoes, nailed; medium 
weight flannel shirt, wool vest, broad-brimmed 
hat, leather puttees, suspenders, silk neck hand- 
kerchief, buckskin gauntlets, belt and hunting 
knife. 

Carry, in pocket: Compass, waterproof match 
safe, tape line, emery stone, three extra car- 
tridges (as a reserve), pocket knife, rubber 
drinking cup, pipe and tobacco, watch, some 
loose matches, handkerchief. 

Carry, on saddle: Rifle in scabbard with sling, 
field glasses, seven diameters, prism; slicker, 
camera, .22 pistol in holster. 

Carry, in pack bag: Three pairs heavy wool 
socks, sweater, buckskin shirt, toilet roll and 
towel, bath towel, fishing wallet and reel, am- 
munition, three pairs tennis shoes, one pair shoe- 
pacs, one suit wool underwear, one handker- 
chief, one pair wool trousers, medicine kit, to- 
bacco in rubber sponge bag, extra pipe, electric 
torch, fly dope, sewing kit, small flask whiskey, 
rifle and pistol cleaners. 

Bed roll, consisting of two pairs heavy blan- 
kets, 6 feet by 16 feet canvas tarpaulin, 30 feet 
by 6 feet wool mattress, thin small pillow. (This 
was rolled up and fastened with two trunk 
straps, and my fishing rod and telescope sight 
rolled up inside of it.) ; 

The articles to be packed will all go into one 
ordinary alforja, and not fill it at that. The 
riding breeches were a great comfort when rid- 
ing, and I also wore them most of the time for 
climbing. They should, however, have been made 
of a light wool. material. The leather puttees 
prevented many a bad jab and scrape from the 
thick brush, but most of all they prevented any 
chafing or bruising by the stirrup straps. I had 
learned long before by painful experience with 
a cow outfit in the Southwest how important to 
one’s comfort is the protection of the leg by 
high boots or otherwise. The use of a rubber 
lined sponge bag for carrying tobacco may be 
new to many, but it certainly fills the bill, keep- 
ing the tobacco in its original condition, and 
shrinking in bulk as the contents are used. A 
large sized sponge bag will hold nearly two 
pounds of tobacco. 

A gun sling is an absolute necessity in climb- 
ing, and an improvised one is usually awkward 
and inconvenient. Therefore, take one along. 

On a hunt in the mountains one should ‘take 
more ammunition than for the same length -of 
time in the woods. There is more long range 


shooting and an extra box may come in handy. 

Never again will I go into the mountains with- 
out an air bed. The scarcity of balsam or suit- 
able brush of any kind, and the roughness of the 
ground make a mattress of some kind a neces- 
sity, and one of thin wool which will roll up, 
such as is used by the cowboys in the South- 
west, is about the only alternative. This is 
clumsy to pack on horseback—the cowboy’s bed 
is carried in the bed wagon—and as it must be 
thin to roll up, it soon wads into lumps, sepa- 
rated by air spaces, and this is not conducive to 
restful sleep. I usually spread two or three 
saddle blankets under mine. The air bed is soft 
and comfortable when inflated, and when de- 
flated folds up flat like a blanket, much better 
to pack than a roll. An air pillow should also 
be included. A tarpaulin is a necessity, unless 
a canvas covered sleeping bag is used. The tele- 
scope sight I never used; that is, being rather 
awkward to carry, I frequently left it in camp, 
and the only time when fair opportunities for 
trying it occurred were on such occasions. I 
think it worth while, if one has one, to take it 
along, but would not suggest getting one espe- 
cially for such a trip. 

My arms were a .33 caliber take-down rifle, 
short-barreled and half magazine, and a .22 cali- 
ber target pistol. This rifle I have found most 
satisfactory for moose, caribou, deer and goats, 
and its short barrel makes it the handiest of guns 
in the brush, in a canoe or climbing. Moreover, 
the absolute reliability of its action is a feature 
not to be underrated. The .22 pistol I never car- 
ried when climbing, but always had within reach 
about camp or when on the trail, and would not 
want to be without one, as it is the handiest thing 
for* birds one can carry. A revolver of the 
same caliber and equal accuracy would be even 
better. 

I hated to leave the outfit; every one of them, 
Bill, Bonaparte, Senator, Dick, Dago, and all 
the others had proved such good companions and 
reliable friends that only the remembrance that 
some day I was going back for a spring hunt 
after grizzlies cheered me up. Fortunately I had 
pleasant companions for the long stage ride, and 
it was a jolly day that we put in on the road to 
Lytton and civilization. But when my train 
pulled in that night, and I climbed aboard my 
Pullman, with a fine send-off from my good 
friends, the old prospector, the mounted police- 
man and the stage driver, I hated to realize that 
such trips must have an ending, and that my 
mountain hunt must live only in my memory, my 
photographs and my trophies, until fortune shall 
favor me with another such outing. 





A New England Winter Outing 


By PALMER H. LANGDON 


T a time in midwinter when New Yorkers 
were shivering from the chilly blasts of 
Boreas, and the newspapers abounded 

with advertisements of the sunny South, the 
Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston made its 
usual February excursion to the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire that its members might 
enjoy a week of Jack Frost and his snow sports. 


Though only the snowshoe section of the club 
took part in the excursion, the party numbered 
134, consisting of men, women and children of 
all ages from fifteen to seventy. They came 
from nearly all of the New England States, and 
even from New York and New Jersey, including 
several members of athletic clubs. 

Despite the size and varied character of the 
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excursionists there was not the slightest confus- 
ion in getting away at Boston or on reaching 
the destination at Jackson, N. H. Every mem- 
ber was assigned to a room in the hotel, and 
his trunk was in his room very soon after his 
arrival. The committee of arrangements had 
worked out every detail and system prevailed 
throughout all of the day excursions during the 
week. A bulletin was posted each evening of 
the outing for the following day, and all the 
visitors had to bear in mind was to be on time 
at the start. He found lunch, transportation and 
every necessity provided for. 

What glorious excursions those were. In and 
about the White Mountains, which were encased 
with from three to six feet of snow, and en- 
circled with an exhilarating crisp air, which 
put life in every muscle of the human body! 

The first day’s outing of the club was to climb 
a small mountain for the sake of practice, and 
then on Washington’s birthday the party was 
ready for the first ambitious trip, which was 
an excursion to the Crawford Notch. This 
meant a threé-mile sleigh ride, starting at 7 A. M., 
and a railroad journey of an hour before reach- 
ing the climbing ground, and of course the same 
return journey in the afternoon after the climb 
of Clinton or Avalon, but the trip: was well 
worth the effort, for the frost decoration of the 
trees and shrubs was magnificent, and the woods 
possessed the impressive grandeur which is only 
seen in the winter time. The view was cut out 
by a passing cloud. It was also a most unusual 
sight to see some sixty men and women wend 
their way up and down the trail, each equipped 
with shoe and snowshoe, and each robed in the 
fantastic costumes of citified mountaineers. 

When this mountain party returned to the 
hotel, the strenuous life was put aside for the 
social life and each evening there was an enter- 
tainment of some sort for which ample talent 
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abounded. 
which was not tedious. 

So the week was spent in sleighing, snowshoe- 
ing, skiing and tobogganing, and zero weather 
was hailed with delight. The longest trip hap- 
pened on one of the coldest days when the 
mercury dropped to 12 degrees below zero be- 
fore sunrise, and when the party had to, get up 
by the last glare of the moonlight and breakfast 
at the rise of the sun, then have an eight-mile 
sleigh ride to the base of a mountain which led 


to Tuckerman’s Ravine, a part of Mount Wash-. - 


ington. 

This climb, though a hard one, was under- 
taken by four large sleigh loads of people—each 
sleigh holding twelve persons—and nearly all 
of the party reached the destination, which was 
a camp at the head of the ravine. Five of the 
men went up within view of what is known as 
the head wall, an altitude of 4,800 feet. Above 
towered Washington, armor-clad in ice and snow, 
and sending down a blast of frigid air that de- 
fied further aggression. The five were content 
to do no more and followed the-main party down 
the trail to where the sleighs were in waiting 
to convey the climbers back to the hotel. 

This short outline of a New England winter 
excursion is what the Appalachian Mountain 
Club has been doing for the past twenty years. 
It also has excursions during the spring, sum- 
mer and fall to the mountain regions of New 
England, and it has established camps and trails 
at desirable mountain outing points. It enjoys 
a membership of 1,400, and is growing more 
popular every year. The wonder is that with 
the example of such a successful mountain club 
in New England that the State of New York, 
with its Highlands, Catskills and Adirondacks, 
has not established a similar organization or a 
good healthy branch of the parent Appalachian 
Society. 





A Dinosaur in New Jersey. 


Ir is reported from the American Museum 
of Natural History that the bones—apparently 
of a dinosaur 30 or 40 feet long—were recently 
discovered. on the banks of the Hudson River, 
near the Palisades, opposite West 155th street. 

The Palisades, which wall in the Hudson 
River on the west for many miles above its 
mouth, consist of trap rock, which came up 
from below the earth’s surface in a molten 
state during what geologists call Triassic 
time, and as it cooled, formed these walls. On 
either side of the dyke are more or less un- 
disturbed beds of Triassic age, sandstones, 
shales, and rocks made up of clay and fine 
sand, which presumably formed the bottom of 
a wide estuary in those ancient days. Similar 
rocks of the same age are found along the 
slfore of Long Island Sound, at Portland, 
Conn., and this estuary in those days extended 


far up the valley of what is now the Connec- 
ticut River. The fine substance of which these 
rocks are formed, while admirably adapted for 
receiving and retaining impressions, is so 
porous that it is ill adapted for preserving 
bones. From the brownstone quarries at 


‘Portland, and from various beds along the 


Connecticut River near Turner’s Fall, very 
many tons of slabs, bearing impressions, 
have been cut out and sent to museums in 
various parts of the country. These slabs show 
marks of feet with three toes, and are com- 
monly called “bird tracks.” Most of them are 
believed to have been made not by birds, but 
by dinosaurs; reptiles great and small which 
walked largely on their hindlegs. In the slabs 
there is sometimes seen the impression of a 
dragging tail, and other trails, showing where 
worms or other invertebrates have passed-over 
the rock. As said, however, bones are scarce 
in these rocks. 


In the great West bones of dinosaurs are 
exceedingly common in what geologists call 
the earlier portion of Mesozoic time, known as 
Triassic and Jurassic. The hard clays and 
sandstones of the Rocky Mountains preserve 
these bones of dinosaurs in extremely perfect 
condition, and their skeletons may be seen by 
any one who cares to visit the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

The great and enormously varied group of 
dinosaurs has long been extinct. They were 
of different sizes and different habits. Some 
of them lived either on the land or in the 
water; some were vegetable eaters; others 
fierce carnivorers which preyed on théir com- 
panions. The huge brontosaurus, portions of 
which are on exhibition at the Peabody 
Museum of Yale University, is supposed to 
have been eighty feet long, and to have 
weighed no one knows how many tons. On 
the other hand, there were dinosaurs which 
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‘were very small, and some which were bird- 
like in character. 


The time when these Triassic rocks and 
those deposited next after them were laid 
down is to us a most interesting period in the 
earth’s history. It was in the rocks that the 
earliest known birds were discovered, and still 
more interesting the first small and _ very 
generalized mammals. These mammals are 
found abundantly in the period known as the 
Jurassic, which immediately followed the Tri- 
assic. The Jurassic bird, from the lithographic 
slates of Solenhofen, had a long vertebrated 
tail, to each side of which long feathers were 
attached, and also, as discovered by the late 
Prof. Marsh, had teeth set in sockets in its 
jaws, just as have the reptiles. Some creta- 
ceous birds were also toothed. 

Little or nothing is as yet known about this 
specimen which has recently come to the 
American Museum from the Jersey shore. It 
is buried in a great mass of rock, in which its 
bones show in only a few places. All this 
rock will have to be chiseled away, and when 
the bones are finally exposed, the paleontolo- 
gists of the museum will be able to tell what 
are its relationships with others of these 
ancient animals. 

The discovery is one of great interest and 
importance. The quarries of Portland, Conn., 
many years ago yielded a small dinosaur about 
the size of a large dog, but bones of any kind 
are exceedingly rare in these sandstones of 
New England. 


Blacksnake and Swallows. 


Hicu up on one of the hills overlooking the 
beautiful Saugatuck River Valley, there is an 
old farm house, surrounded by orchard and 
meadow, pasture and woodland, and nearly a 
mile from the nearest house. It belongs to a 
friend who knows birds, and together we have 
had rare pleasure studying the bird life of the 
farm. He has been away from the farm for 
about ten years, going back in summer for a 
vacation. _He spent the whole of the past 
summer there, and I often visited him. 

In this way I noticed the following incident: 
The outbuildings and barns are admirably 
adapted for the nests of barn swallows, and 
when he left the farm ten years ago, there 
was a goodly colony of them nesting on the 
place, and he tells me that there had always 
been numbers of them on the place. 

During the past ten years the swallows 
have decreased, while the nesting sites have, 
if anything, increased, and there are no cats 
on the place. Last spring there was only one 
swallow’s nest on the farm and that was 
placed in a most inaccessible situation in the 
peak of the rafters in the big barn, twenty- 
six feet from the barn floor. 

One morning in June, I was with my friend 
and his son in the barn, and was watching the 
old swallows darting in at the open door and 
feeding the half-grown young birds in the 
nest. 

As I looked, I saw the head of a snake move 
across a beam, and then part of the body, and 
then it disappeared under a board that had 
been nailed over a rotted spot in the beam. 

I climbed to the beam and pried off the 
board and poked out the snake, which lay 





hidden in a mass of fine hay—evidently a 
mouse nest. The snake, which was a black- 
snake, of. the white-throat racer variety, came 
out of the nest and dropped to the barn 
floor, sixteen feet below, and disappeared. 

I said that the snake was after the young 
birds, but my friend said no, that the snake 
was hunting mice, and that it was his pet 
snake that he had seen around all the spring. 
I was unconvinced, and showed him how the 
snake could easily climb the-rest of the way 
to the nest. 

Two days later my friend and his son were 
in the barn and heard a commotion among the 
swallows, and looked up and saw the snake, 
or a similar snake—I shall believe it was the 
same one—wrapped about the swallows’ nest 
and with one of the young swallows in his 
mouth. He shot the snake, and it dropped to 
the barn flodr with the young bird still in its 
mouth, but dead. 

He told me of this, and later showed me 
where the snake had shed his*skin among the 
rafters, which I photographed from the top of 
the hay mow, without disturbing it in any way. 

The skin is still there, twenty-one feet from 
the barn floor, and tells mutely how its owner 
climbed to the swallows’ nest. Passing be- 
tween two roof boards, the snake reached up 
the height of the roof board, and passed back 
of the rafter in the space between the rafter 
and the shingles, and contintling in this way, 
it was easy to go anywhere it wished. The 
photograph tells the story. 

We had noticed that the blacksnakes had 
increased about the place, and were often 
seen, and I am satisfied that it was the black- 
snakes that had wiped out the entire colony 
of swallows on the place. 

Two days after, another blacksnaké was 
found in an apple tree trying to: get the young 
from a chipping sparrow’s nest; but the young 
were ready to fly and went frém the nest be- 
fore the snake could get any of them. 

W. F. S. 


Here is an Indian story told me years ago by 
an aged Cheyenne warrior as we sat in the 
sun below a high rocky bluff on the Rosebud 
River in Montana, and watched the swallows 
hawking about in pursuit of their prey. Old 
Shelli said to me: “You see those little birds? 
I will tellsyou a story about them—something 
that my father told me: : 

“A long time ago my father was out walk- 
ing in the hills, and came to a high cut cliff. 
The tace of the cliff was broken, and hung 
over a little, and it was covere\ with the 
mud nests of swallows. It was about hatch- 
ing time in the spring, and the swallows were 
flying about, gathering food and bringing it 
to their little ones. They were thick about 
the nests, and made a great noise. He sat 
there and watched them for a time. 

“Pretty soon he saw birds gathering about 
2 particular place on the cliff and making a 
great noise, and when he looked carefully he 
Saw a great bullsnake crawling along on a 
ledge, and when the snake came to a group of 
nests it raised its head and thrust it into one 
nest aiter another and ate the young birds. 
The swallows kept flying at it, but they could 
not stop it. 





All at once the birds gathered together and 
flew in a great throng toward the rising sun 
[east]. None were left about the nests. While 
my father sat there, wondering why they had 
gone away, he saw the swallows coming back 
in a thick flock, and leading them was a swift 
hawk, which he could hear whistle every now 
and then as it flew. The birds came on, and 
when they were near to the cliff, the hawk 
whistled loud. When the hawk did that the 
snake raised its head and turned it toward the 
hawk, and the hawk turned aside and flew by 
the snake, and away, out of sight. When the 
hawk turned aside and flew around the snake, 
the swallows made a great noise and fol- 
lowed the hawk, as it flew away, calling as if 
begging it to come back. So all the birds 
flew over the hill out of sight; but my father 
sat there waiting to see what would happen. 

“Soon he saw the swallows come back over 
the hill a second time, and now the bird lead- 
ing them was a bald eagle; and as it flew it 
whistled as eagles do. When the eagle drew 
near to the cliff the snake raised its head and 
looked at the eagle, and when the snake looked 
the eagle seemed to be afraid, and it turned 
and flew out of sight, the swallows following 
it and making still more noise. 

“The third time the birds came back over the 
hills a gray eagle led them, and as it drew 
near, it sounded its whistle, as the bald eagle 
had done. The gray eagle came on, flying 
swiftly, but when the snake raised its head 
and looked at the eagle, it seemed as if a 
flash flew from the snake’s eyes; and the gray 
eagle made the same turn as the others had 
done, and flew away out of sight, and all the 
swallows made a mournful noise. 

“The gray eagle flew out of sight down the 
creek, and the swallows followed it, and were 
gone a long time.’ Pretty soon, though, they 
could be seen coming back, just like a black 
mass, and this time their leader was a heron. 
When the heron drew near the side of the 
cliff, the snake raised its head and looked at 
the bird, and it seemed as if blue sparks of 
fire flew from its head. The heron did not 
turn aside from the snake when it raised its 
head, but flew straight on, and when it had 
come close to the snake the heron ran its bill 
clear through the snake, and it fell to the 
ground and died. And the swallows gathered 
around the snake in masses, and trampled all 
over it. 

“Thus the swallows tried to save their 
children.” G. B. G. 


New York Zoological Society Meeting. 


THE seventeenth annual meeting of the New 
York Zoological Society will be held in the 
grand ball room of,the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
Fifth avenue and Thirty-fourth street, New 
York city, on Tuesday, Jan. 10, 1911, at 8:30 
o’clock P. M. 

Moving pictures showing the roping and 
capture of wild animals will be exhibited, and 
a series of colored slides showing whaling in 
Japanese seas will be presented by Roy C. 
Andrews. 

Tickets of admission, together with regular 
notice of the meeting, will be sent out about 
January 1st, 19011. Members may bring’ one 
guest with them. 
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Hunting with Waupoose. 


Last fall an Indian who knows of my desire 
to kill a bear sent me word to come out. and 
kill one; but it was ten days before I found it 
possible to go. On Oct. 6, the barber and I 
drove to the Menominee Reservation; that was 
a trip through fairyland. The frost-painted 
trees ran the whole gamut of color, from the 
deep red of the oak—through all shades of yel- 
low on the maple—to light straw on the poplar. 

In addition to my .30-30 rifle, I carried a 
twelge-gauge gun, so, when a ruffed grouse was 
seen sitting by the roadside, we drove uncon- 
cernedly by; then, with the gun, I went back, 
flushed and killed it. That occurred three 
times. Always the birds sat within six or eight 
feet of the road, never moving a muscle, but 
closely regarding our every movement. Once, 
by way of experiment, we stopped before we 
passed the bird and it promptly flushed. 

We.reached. David Waupoose’s -cabin.. before 
noon. While we were regaling ourselves with 
perch and potatoes, Dave said, “One week ago, 
many b’ar; now b’ar scared. Injun shoot two- 
t’ree b’ar las’ week. Shoot one beeg one down 
by leetle lak’, B’ar come down to water to 
drink, Injun seen him and shoot. One shot 
kill big b’ar. Injun good shot. But we watch 
to-night. Maybe a beeg b’ar come out swamp 
to heat acorns, maybe you shoot. ‘We watch 
to-night a’right.” With Dave it was “heads I 
win, tails you lose”;. whether we got a bear or 
not, he could collect for board. After dinner 
the barber suggested that we shoot at a mark, 
but Dave was loth to try conclusions with. us. 
Knowing that an Indian dislikes to be beaten 
by a white man, I fixed my sights so that it 
would be an impossibility to hit the bullseye; 
as Dave used his own gun, he beat me. The 
barber said the sights were “’way off’; but I 
did not confess even to him. 

Dave has hunted and fished all over the State 
and is a veritable outdoor cyclopedia; he knows 
how to spin a yarn, too. “My father big chief,” 
he said. Perhaps he thought our smiles born 
of incredulity. “Come, I show you.” He led 
the way into the “other room,” for his cabin 
boasted another room, in which was an ex- 
pensive sideboard, our host’s most prized pos- 
session. After we had admired it, he unlocked 
one of the drawers and displayed a fine collec- 
tion of bead work. “I-told you my father big 
chief,” he repeated triumphantly. 

“What do you do with them?” 

“Wear ’em when Injuns have war dance. Not 
real war dance,” he added, “but war dance just 
for fun.” Evidently he did not wish to frighten 
us. I persuaded him to don his gorgeous habili- 
ments and have his picture taken; then I must 
needs photograph his house and family, his 
horses and boys. I hope he enjoyed the post- 
cards I sent him later on. 

At three o’clock we set out. For two or 
three miles we traveled over plains or oak 
openings, flushing an occasional covey of 
prairie chickens from the wire grass. “Injun 





farmer good for something,” said Dave; “his 
farms make good feeding grounds for wild 
chickens, but he’s too lazy to raise grain enough 
to feed tame hens. Wild hens suit Injun 
better’n tame hens, anyway.” 

I will not admit that the Indians I know are 
lazy as some white men are lazy. For genera- 
tions the red man has been a free hunter; and 
we may not change the work of centuries in a 
decade or two. The Indian is not lazy; he 
lacks the power of application. He is a great 
dreamer. To hear him talk, you would think 
that he was going to make his farm blossom as 
the rose. It is not the toil but the daily grind, 





A SNAKE SKIN. 


Cast skin of a white-throated racer on the rafters of a 
barn, 21ft. from the floor. The snake climbed to the 
peak of the barn and was swallowing one of the young 
swallows when he was shot by Reddington Dayton, the 
owner of the place. The picture was taken from the top 
of the hay mow by Wilbur F. Smith. 
the monotony, that saps his strength. It is im- 
possible for him to hoe corn when every drop 
of his wild blood demands that he go fishing. 
The only way for the Government is to help- 
him to help himself. Dave has absolute trust 
in the Government. There had been some 
trouble on. his reservation; the Indians had be- 
come dissatisfied with the agent, and a com- 
mittee from Washington had _ investigated. 
Dave said, “I think the President will be sur- 
prised when B reports. Course he didn’t 
know how things were here. Course he thinks 
agent good man. Now we get new agent. 
May take time, for President pretty busy man; 
but things going to be fixed all right.” I ad- 
mitted that the President was too busy to do 
much fishing; but I did not believe with Dave 
that he would “fix things.” I asked Dave if he 
did not want to become a citizen and vote. 
“No,” he replied, “Injun don’t know enough 
to vote. Two-three men may know enough, but 
ten-twelve don’t. Where good for two-three 
to vote, when ten-twelve more than three? 











Better let things alone. Maybe by ’n by young 
Injuns vote, but better let old fellows like me 
alone.” 

Back of it all I could hear the politician. 
The younger generation of Indians are dissatis- 
fied; they have reason to be dissatisfied. Until 
we eliminate graft and politics from Indian 
affairs, the race will not advance as it other- 
wise ‘would. When dealing with the Indian 
there is no Golden Rule other than, “Do him, 
for he does not know enough to do you.” 

There are exceptions. I saw a fur-buyer trad- 
ing with an Indian, who held up a mink skin. 
“How much?” asked the dealer. “Three dol- 
lar,” the Indian replied. “I'll do better, I'll 
give you three and a half.” “Three dollar,” re- 
peated the Indian. “But I’ll give you fifty cents 
more; fifty cents more than three dollars; more 
than you ask. Three dollars and a half.” “TI 
want three dollar,” stubbornly insisted the In- 
dian; and he went away with three dollars. 
“That: is the way~with those fellows,” the dealer 
said to me; “when they get an idea into their 
heads you can’t knock it out with a club.” 

The same fur buyer said to me at another 
time, “We used to make money buying fur from 
the Indians, but nowadays they all get price- 
lists from outside; and as they are good judges 
of fur, it’s difficult to fool them. Not much 
money in the business any more.” Not over 
fifty per cent, 

“Tittle lak’ back there,” said Dave, waving 
his hand toward the setting sun; “we tie our 
horse down there; horse awful ’fraid of b’ar.” 
We drove back among the white oaks and tied 
the horse, then Dave led the way to the lake. 
I have never seen a more beautiful body of 
water. It was so completely hidden by tall 
spruces that one doubted if even the winds 
ever found it. I dreamed of owning such a 
wilderness lake with a cabin on the shore. Dave 
examined the shores for bears. In the mud 
close to the water’s edge he found bear tracks, 
and they were not very old either. “Came down 
an’ took a drink,” said he, “then went back 
into the swamp; big b’ar!”. Every bear was 
“big.” Just as I was setting the camera for a 
picture, six mallards rose out of the grass and 
circled over the lake. I fired both barrels and 
plainly heard the shot rattle against their 
armored breasts: Only feathers fell. Evidently 
No. 714: shot were not heavy enough. The 
smile and shake of the head which Dave gave 
the barber were gall and wormwood. I never 
missed when it hurt me more. 

Our stand. was beneath white oak trees at the 
edge of a swamp. Dave said the bears came 
out at dusk to feed upon the sweet acorns. 
“Many partridges come at night, too. Better 
leave your guns-or you will shoot partridges, 
then no b’ar come to feed.” Laughingly, we 
carried our guns to a tree ten rods beyond 
where we were to take our positions, and Dave 
nodded approval. “A’right, now I go half 
mile down swamp and watch ’nother place. 
Keep still. Make no noise ’tall and watch close. 
You fellers shoot plenty partridges.” Leading 
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from the arm were two well traveled trails, and 
where the soil was soft, we could easily make 
out old plantigrade’s footprints. To me there 
was something strangely stirring in the sight 
of those great tracks so like the print of an 
Indian’s moccasin, but to even my inexperi- 
enced eye, they appeared old; and when we ex- 
amined the oak trees, I was confirmed in my 
suspicion. The tips of the branches were 
broken down, but they were untouched with 
frost when broken. “This is a gold brick,” I 
told the barber, “we are ten days too late, for 
you remember that. killing frost came just about 
ten days ago.” 

As Waupoose had intimated, the grouse came 
with sunset, and I have never seen anything 
like it. Some alighted in the trees beneath 
which we were standing, and as we remained 
immovable, their curiosity got the better of 
their natural timidity. “How they talked, cran- 
ing their necks this way and that. Two or three 
birds walked leisurely in, conversing sociably 
as they meandered along; when about twenty 
feet from us they joined those in the low 
branches of the oak and exchanged comments 
with the earlier arrivals. We were the center 
of attraction. I have stood before some audi- 
ences in my time, but never before a more in- 
teresting one. Perhaps if public speakers 
would practice keeping still, they would hold 
their audiences to better advantage. 

Approaching an immovable person is an old 
trick of grouse. Chipmunks played about our 
feet. A red squirrel, wishing to ascend the 
tree against which I was leaning, started up my 
leg. That was too much for me, and I started 
in spite of myself. The squirrel took a flying 
leap and landed in the grass, swearing terribly, 
As darkness deepened, the grouse, one by one, 
took their departure. A clammy fog from the 
swamp enveloped us. Then Waupoose came, 
breaking brush in spite of his soft tread. 

“You no shoot?” he said. 

The barber answered, “No, but it was lucky 
that my gun was beyond reach, or I would 
have killed some of those grouse. They were 
too familiar.” 

I doubt if I could have found our horse in 
that fog and blackness; but the Indian went to 
it without difficulty. We ate supper while the 
squaw stood behind us “‘shooing” flies off the 
table. The flies were not all on the table, worse 
luck; but being hungry, we shut our eyes and 
ate. 

In the evening we were speculating on the 
origin of the plains we had crossed in our 
drive. Dave suddenly asked, “Either of you 
ever see thunder fire?” 

“He means lightning,’ 
to me in an aside. 

“No, he don’t mean lightning,’ Waupoose 
retorted. “He mean what he say, thunder fire. 
Big fire, all the air ’fire.” 

- “No, we never saw anything like that, Dave, 
what about it?” 

“Nothin’, only thunder fire make dose plains. 
One time long ago, my father he tell me, fire 
come down from above and burn up trees, 
stumps, roots, good ground—everything. That’s 
why nothing can be made to grow there 
now, good ground burned up. That was 
bad fire.” 

“That was the time of the Peshtigo fire, was 
it not?” I asked, for I had heard my father tell 
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the barber remarked 
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about the fall of ’71, when the very atmosphere 
was said to have been on fire. 

“Not Peshtigo fire year. I remember that; 
bad fire, too. Thunder fire long, long time ago; 
maybe two-three hunnered years; my father tell 
me and his father tell him, and -his father’s 
father tell him, so on. They say by n’ by come 
*nother fire and burn up some more. By n’ by 
white man burn up, Injun he burn up, too. No 
more white mans, nor more Injuns, no more 
nothing. Injun, he knows.” 

What legend had we got hold of? We drop- 
ped asleep to dream of fire, but that was the 
only kind of fire we had. We nearly froze be- 
fore morning, for where we could see outdoors 
through a hundred cracks and crevices that 
clinging fog entered. We were both glad to 
get up at half-past four and hug the cook stove. 

“Come again,’ said our host when we were 
ready to go; “come again and I will have box 
stove in front room and you have good time.” 
When asked for his bill, he said, “Oh, same as 
you pay in hotel; that be a’right.” ‘Waupoose, 
though an Indian, is a financier. 

O. W. SMirH. 


Wildfowl. 


Qmauwa, Neb., Dec. 24.—Editor Forest ani 
Stream: While the fall shooting is. now a!most 
at an end, I cannot but mention that the majority 
of the Nebraska gunners take their autumn trips 
to the ducking marshes too early. Generally 
they are getting back just when they should be 
starting. The middle of October is none too 
late to leave for a prolonged camp in the haunts 
of the wildfowl, and any time during the closing 
days of the month would be more timely. 

The early sportsmen rarely get anything save 
the locally bred birds, and usually miss those 
marvelous morning and evening flights that fol- 
low the main passage of birds down from the 
polar regions. Where one bird is bred south 
of the Dakota line, there are 10,000 bred north 
of it, and that latter never fail to linger up 
there as long as the weather permits. 

It must be said that the majority of the early 
sportsmen in these days are not attracted afield 
niainly by the old-time greed for slaughter. That 
unholy passion has been relegated along with 
many other ancient foibles and follies to the 
realms of a dark age—a dark old age which was 
happy. 

To-day a majority of sportsmen go hunting 
and fishing for game enough only to gratify the 
cravings of the stomach for such delicacies, and 
mainly for the manifold benefits that accrue 
from a close communion with nature. They 
take as much pride, aye more, in shooting a 
flying mallard, a whirring grouse or a skulking 
coyote with their cameras as they do with their 
hammerless guns, thanks to the teaching of just 
such journals as Forest AND STREAM. 

Early excursions into the field in the fall, 
when the gold is on the maple and the sumach 
is aflame, are made chiefly in the hope of en- 
joying the outdoors in as pleasant weather as 
possible. In the old days, when the lust of blood 
was on many shooters, biting winds, cold, sleet 
and rain were’ regarded as the most fitting con- 
comitants to a ducking expedition. But it was 
surely not the real thing that impelled a man 
to lie in a lonely blind among the dank tules of 
the marsh or on a frozen bar in the river, ex- 
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posed to all the dangers of bitter winter weather, 
but the desire to kill and to profit by the killing. 

A little of this sort of a thing under the pres- 
ent market restrictions. goes a long way with 
the hardiest of our sportsmen, and it is only 
the fiery younger members of the craft who 
make the venture. It is all the wildest kind of 
excitement to them, but to the old campaigner 
the balmy flood of Indian summer, sunshine, the 
last caressing breezes from the south, the color- 
ing vegetation, the sparkie of chilling waters 
and the good-bye bird notes, are more than the 
biggest bag of Canadas or redheads or chickens 
that the cold and glowering days of late Novem- 
ber make possible. 

But for real shooting the true seasons out 
here are’ from Oct. 25 to early December, and 
from March 20 to the end of that month. Only 
last Sunday I was up on the Loup with Sam 
Richmond and Jake Snider, and we made a 
grand bag, nineteen mallards, the glossy-plumed 
red-legged fellows, a dozen teal and five fine 
Canada geese. All were corn fed, rolling in 
fat, and one of the most splendid lots of birds 
I ever saw. 

While the mallards and greenwings invariably 

start for softer climes with the first real hard 
freeze-up, it requires a heavy snowfall to send 
the honkers away from their favored haunts 
along Nebraska streams, lakes and bounteous 
fields. 
’ They are hardy, rugged fellows, care little for 
the intensest cold and are absolutely defiant of 
every species of rough and uncanny weather, 
but when the flocculent crystals begin_to drift 
down from the gray heavens and bury corn, 
stubble and winter wheat, they marshal in long 
lines along the bleak bars, and with saddened 
honkings mount into the whirling mazes, and 
above them sail away for the distant and sunny 
southland.’ 

So out here in favored Nebraska, only for a 
brief period of the whole twelve months, is the 
sportsman deprived of facilities of engaging in 
his favorite pastime, for long after the ducks 
have gone, the geese linger, and while it is a 
trying task to hunt them in the cold days of 
late November and early December, the sport 
is incomparable. 

But the sport is not so easily attained now as 
it was in the days that return with such memo- 
ries. Then—especially in the first boisterous 
days of the early vernal season, not so much in 
the fall—morning and evening out on this legen- 
dary old stream, lines of dark dots arose in the 
sky, and from this one or that floated out and 
far over the awakening world, softened by height 
to a wondrous sweetness, the sonorous call of 
the Canada goose. 

Where the deep pink of the clatonia smiled 
in the face of the mad winds of Martius stood 
long rows of gray bodies with black heads and 
white-colored throats; on the knolls, where 
later the mild bluebells paled the orange fire 
of the moccasin flower, bunch after bunch of 
geese could be seen, basking in the warm sun- 
shine of mid-day, but whether standing in silent 
dignity or walking about to feed upon the tender 
blades of the springing grasses, whose tiny 
emerald tendrils lit up the brown of the hill- 
side and the shade of the hollow, they watched 
for danger with that keen eye that made them 
so respected by those who knew them best. 

Sanpy GRISWOLD. 
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Pennsylvania Alien Law Constitutional 


Two decisions bearing on the game laws re- 
cently decided in Pennsylvania have an import- 
ant bearing on the conduct of aliens residing in 
the United Statés, and on game and bird pro- 
tection everywhere. 

The Pennsylvania law, known as the act of May 
8, 1909, forbids unnaturalized foreign born resi- 
dents to own or possess shotguns or rifles. Under 
this law a case was tried in March last, the 
State against Cosick, who was an unnaturalized 
foreign born resident. Cosick was convicted of 
having in his possession a shotgun, but the In- 
diana County Quarter Sessions granted a motion 
in arrest of judgment, and the State appealed. 
His case was argued at the same time as an- 
other case, Commonwealth vs. Papsone, appel- 
lant. Both cases were decided for the State, and 
a single opinion rendered, as the question at 
issue was the same in each. 

The cases were heard before Justices Rice, 
Henderson, Orlady, Head, Beaver and Porter. 
In the appeal of Papsone, the counsel for the 
appellant held that the act (1) violates the pro- 
visions of the fourteenth amendment of the con- 
stitution of the United States, and (2) is in 
contravention of the existing treaties between 
the kingdom of Italy and the United States. In 
each case W. H. Lemon and W. K. Shiras rep- 
resented the State. The opinion rendered by 
Judge Orlady, Oct. 10, 1910, is as follows: 


The defendant, an unnaturalized foreign-born resident 
of this commonwealth, was adjudged guilty of violating 
the provisions of the Act of May 8, 1909, P. L. 466— in 
owning and having in his possession a double-barreled 
shotgun. The principal contention is, that the pro- 
visions of this act are in violation of the stipulations of 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
viz.: “Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law; nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” 

The act in question is entitled, “An act to give addi- 
tional protection to wild birds and animals and game, 
within the commonwealth of Pennsylvania: prohibiting 
the hunting for or capture or killing of such wild birds 
or animals or game by unnaturalized foreign-born resi- 
dents; forbidding the ownership or possession of shot- 
gun or rifle by any unnaturalized foreign-born resident,. 
within the commonwealth, and prescribing penalties for 
Violation of its provisions.” The first section provides: 
“It shall be unlawful for any unnaturalized foreign- 
born resident to hunt for, or capture or kill, in this 
commonwealth, any wild bird or animal, either game or 
otherwise of any description, excepting in defense of 
person or property; and to that end, it shall be un- 
lawful for any unnaturalized foreign-born resident within 
this commonwealth to either own or be possessed of a 
shotgun or rifle of any make. . Provided, that in 
add:tion to the above-named penalty, all guns of the 
before-mentioned kinds found in the possession or 
under control of an unnaturalized foreign-born resident, 
shall, upon conviction of such person, be declared for- 
feited to the commonwealth. 

As stated by the learned trial judge: “The right to 
hunt game is but a privilege given by the legislature, 
and is not an inherent right in the residents of the 
State. Wild animals and game of all sorts have from 
time “immemorial been the property of the sovereign, 
and in Pennsylvania the property of the State. Its 
Power to regulate and prohibit the hunting and killing 
of game has always been conceded.” This subject has 
been a fruitful source of legislation, and the frequent 
changes in Our game and fish laws represent a zealous 
Mtention to define and supervise wild birds, animals, 
Same and fish; to regulate how they are to be preserved 
and taken, declare the open and closed season when 
they may be taken; the manner and amount of the kill- 
ing; and the device, implement and method permitted. 

In Lawton vs, Steele, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared: ‘The preservation of game and 
fish has always been treated as within the proper 
domain of the police power, and laws limiting the 
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season within which birds and wild animals may be 
killed and exposed for sale, and prescribing the time 
and manner in which fish may be caught, have been 
repeatedly upheld by the courts ... it is within 
the authority of the Legislature to impose restrictions 
and limitations upon the time and manner of taking fish 
and game, considered valuable as articles of food or 
merchandise. The power to enact such laws has long 
been exercised, and so beneficially for the public that 
it ought not now to be called into question.” Even as 
between States, restrictions may be placed upon non- 
residents, which differ from those imposed on residents, 
in regard to license charges and other regulations. 

The authority of the legislature being conceded, and 
‘the purpose being so meritorious, then every lawful 
provision deemed necessary to effect the purpose is 
within the legislative power. Due process of law is 
observed in the destruction of fish nets, in the for 
feiture of vessels even though engaged for the coasting 
trade under the act of Congress, and in the summary 
abatement of nuisances and destruction of property. 
Cards, dice and other articles used for gambling pur- 
poses are perfectly harmless in themselves, but may fall 
under the ban of the law and may be summarily de- 
stroyed. Many instances of the use of the police power 
are to be found—the segregation of bawds, and pro- 
hibiting the use of public sidewalks by public prostitutes. 
the use of certain sections of a city for the manufacture 
of fertilizers, and other like instances have been held to 
be clearly within the police power, 


“Neither the amendment (XIV.), broad and compre- 
hensive as it is—nor any other amendment was designed 
to interfere with the power of the State, sometimes 
termed its police power, to prescribe regulations to pro- 
mote the health, peace, morals, education and good 
order of the people.” We are within the provisions of 
the Constitution when we regulate the manufacture and 
sale of foodstuffs, the number of hours adult females 
should labor, and in prohibiting women and children. 
from working in coal mines, in prescribing the qualifica- 
tions for physicians and undertakers, when musical 
bands may play in the public streets, when we authorize 
the killing of dogs following the track of protected game, 
and in denying the right of aliens to obtain licenses to 
sell intoxicating liquors. 

The creation of the board of game commissioners of 
the State, whose duty it is to protect and preserve the 
game, song and insectivorous birds and mammals, and 
the department of fisheries having charge of the protec- 
tion, propagation and distribution of fish are but legis- 
lative conclusions that have been reached after more 
than a century’s experience on this subject, and it was 
deemed necessary and important to add the provisions 
of the act of 1909 in order to carry out more effectually 
the provisions of the earlier enactments. 

This legislation is not directed against any particular 
nationality or special class of aliens, but prohibits “any 
unnaturalized foreign-born resident’ from hunting, cap- 
turing or killing any wild bird or animal, and “to that 
end it shall be unlawful” for such person “to have or 
be possessed of a shotgun or rifle of any make.” The 
Act of May 5, 1864, prohibiting the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons is not obnoxious to the bill of rights, 
saving the rights of citizens to bear arms in defense of 
themselves and the State. Nor does the provision in the 
fourteenth amendment, which declares “No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the priv- 
ileges or immunities of citizens of the United States,” 
affect this defendant in any way, as he is not a citizen. 

An alien while domiciled with us is entitled to the 
protection of the laws and owes in return for this pro- 
tection a temporary and local allegiance which con- 
tinues during the period of his residence. We legislate 
primarily for our own citizens in granting the special 
privileges that are independent of our inherent rights. 
The alien is prohibited from doing many things to 
which a native-born or a naturalized citizen is entitled. 
He cannot exercise any political rights whatever, nor be 
compelled to fill any elective or appointive office; he is 
not qualified to serve as a juror; or to receive a license 
to sell liquor, hawk or peddle. A non-resident debtor is 
not entitled to the benefit of our $300 exemption law. 
Each State has its own exemption laws for the benefit of 
its own citizens. The privilege to hunt game has been 
limited to our citizens, and, as was said in Presser vs. 
Illinois, “If the plaintiff in error has any such privilege 
he must be able to point to the provision of the Con- 
stitution or statutes of the United States by which it is 
conferred. For, as was said by this court in United 
States vs, Cruikshank, the government of the United 
States, although it is within the scope of its powers 
supreme and beyond the States, can neither grant nor 
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secure to its’citizens rights or privileges which are not 
expressly or by implication placed under its jurisdiction. 
All that cannot be so granted or so secured are left to 
the exclusive protection of the State.” 


A State has the same undeniable and unlimited juris- 
diction over all persons and things within its territorial 
limits as any foreign nation, when the jurisdiction 
is not surrendered or restrained by the constitution of 
the United States; by virtue of this it is not‘only the 
right, but the bounden duty of the State to advance the 
safety, happiness and prosperity of its people, and to 
provide for its general welfare by any and every act of 
legislation which it may deem conducive to these ends, 
The act of 1909 defines two, several and independent 
offenses: first, the hunting of game by an alien; second, 
for an alien to either own or be possessed of a shot- 
gun or rifle of any make. The primary subject of the 
act is the preservation of wild birds, animals and game, 
and under all our authorities, the privilege of hunting 
and taking game is limited, under defined restrictions, to 
our own citizens. Since long-range firearms—shotguns 
and rifles—are generally used in killing wild birds and 
animals, it is clear that the legislature, in prohibiting a 
foreign-born, unnaturalized resident from hunting game, 
intended to make the hunting of game by an alien the 
more difficult by taking away from such persons the 
means by which game is usually killed. This, prohibition 
against having deadly and long-range firearms does not 
in any way deprive the alien of property without due 
process of law, but simply defines and limits his rights 
to use firearms, by restricting such right to the use 
of short-range firearms—revolvers and pistols, and such 
other weapons as may be necessary for defense of his per- 
son and property. ‘Whatever one may claim as a right 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States by 
virtue of his -citizenship, is a privilege of a citizen of 
the United States. Whatever the Constitution and laws 
of the United States entitle him to exemption from, he 
may claim as an exemption in respect to, and such a 
right or privilege is abridged whenever the State law 
interferes with any legitimate operation of Federal author- 
ity which concerns his interest, whether it be an authority 
actively exerted, or resting only in the express or implied 
command or assurance of the Federal Constitution or 
law. But the United States can neither grant nor secure 
to its citizens rights or privileges which are not ex- 
pressly or by reasonable implication placed under its 
jurisdiction, and all not so placed are left to the exclusive 
protection of the States.” 

This defendant is not a citizen of the United States nor 
of this commonwealth. While he is within our jurisdic- 
tion, he is entitled to the equal protection of the laws, 
subject to the limitations of the class of which he is a 
member. He is one of a very large class of aliens, 
whose sojourn in the country is but temporary and 
whose place of abode is capricious and uncertain, who 
cannot speak our language nor understand our customs 
or laws, who pay no taxes and share no part of the 
public burden. Under all our decisions, his right to re- 
main among us is subject to the limitations imposed 
upon all of his class: “Equal protection of the laws” 
cannot be said to be denied whenever the law operates 
alike upon all persons and property similarly. And in 
determining what is due process of law we are bound to 
consider the nature of the property, the necessity for its 
sacrifice, and the extent to which it has heretofore been 
regarded as within the police power. . . « So far as 
it is dangerous to the safety or health of the community, 
due process of law may authorize its summary destruc- 
tion, 

This act of 1909 is not in contravention of the existing 
treaty between the kingdom of Italy and the United 
States. The rule of construction to be followed in such 
a case has but recently been considered” by our Supreme 
Court in Deni vs. Penna. R. R. Co., and Maiorano vs. 
B. & O. R. R. Co. By Art. 11 of the treaty between 
these countries, “the citizens of each of the high con- 
tracting parties have liberty to travel in the States and 
Territories-of the other, to carry on trade, wholesale 
and retail, to hire and occupy houses and warehouses, to 
employ agents of their choice, and generally to do any- 
thing incident to or necessary for trade upon the same 
terms as natives of the country, submitting themselves 
to the laws then established.” And Art. 111 provides: 
“The citizens of ‘each of the high contracting parties 
shall receive, in the States and Territories of the other, 
the most constant protection and security for their per 
sons and property, and shall enjoy in this respect the 
same rights and privileges as are or shall be granted to 
the natives-on their submitting themselves to the con- 
ditions. imposed upon the natives.” As held in the 
last-cited case, “In construing a treaty the general rule 
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obtains that the court is to be guided by the intention 
of the parties, and if the words clearly express the 
meaning and intention, no other means of interpretation 
can be employed.” Is it a reasonable construction to 
hold that it was intended to clothe unnaturalized foreign- 
born residents with the same rights, immunities and 
advantages as are conferred solely as a privilege on 
citizens? The whole trend of our decisions is against 
such an interpretation. The terms of the treaty pro- 
vide for the protection and security of their persons 
and property, and in this respect—to such protection and 
security—the enjoyment of the same rights and _ privil- 
éges as are or shall be granted to the natives on their 
submitting themselves to the conditions imposed on 
the natives. 

An unnaturalized foreign-born resident cannot comply 
with the conditions imposed on a native-born or natural- 
ized resident. Article XIV. of the Federal Constitution 
defines this condition: ‘‘All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United States, and of the 
States wherein they reside.” It would be a perversion 
of language to hold that the phrase—the same rights and 
privileges as are or shall be granted to the natives—was 
intended to or could embrace all the regulations affect- 
ing our franchise rights; the administration and execu- 
tion of our laws; the special rights granted as privileges 
by our government to particular classes of our citizens. 
Such a construction would render nugatory the qualifica- 
tion for president of the United States as provided by 
Art. II., Sec. 1, Par. 5, of our Federal Constitution and 
other limitations that are made equally explicit in our 
fundamental law. 

The assignments of error are overruled and the judg- 
ment is affirmed. 


Lucky Shots. 


WHEN my farmer neighbor told me of killing 
two ruffed grouse at one shot on a sheaf of 
buckwheat, I was reminded of one of my own 
early hunting excursions that resulted in similar 
havoc among foxes. I, too, am a farmer, and 
not a sportsman, yet seasoned fox-hunters yield 
me the palm when I tell the story. 

It happened one November morning some 
years ago. I was-squirrel hunting in the woods 
at the upper end of the valley when I was at- 
tracted by the clamor of a flock of crows in the 
field beyond. Evidently the birds were adver- 
tising the presence of some enemy. : On look- 
ing out across the creek, I discovered that the 
cause of the excitement was a fine fox moving 
leisurely down ‘the opposite hill and not at all 
feazed by the uproar. Hidden by the under- 
brush, I paused for a moment to compute his 
orbit, and figured that by crossing the creek a 
little lower down I could meet him with one or 
both barrels loaded with No. 4s, when he 
jumped the stone wall into the next field. The 
only thing that augured ill luck and promised 
to betray me was the thumping of my heart as 
I crept along the wall. Taking off my hat and 
peeping through a crevice between the cap 
stones, I saw my fox less than thirty yards 
away. He was standing still and looking in my 
direction, but seemed absorbed in thought or 
making his plans for the day; and I saw what 
made my heart thump still louder, another fox 
a few yards beyond walking unconcernedly 
down a dead-furrow. I raised my gun above 
the wall and fired at the nearest of the pair. 
The attack was so unexpected that the fox 
hardly changed position until the shot struck 
him, when he began such a series of somer- 
saults that I leaped the fence, grabbed him by 
the hind legs and quieted him by slamming his 
head against the wall. 

In the excitement following the shot, I had 
quite forgotten the other fox, and when it oc- 
curred to me that there had been a pair of 
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them, the female was beyond gunshot and going 
up the hill with prodigious leaps. In a few 
seconds she would have been over the ridge 
and out of sight, but suddenly the pace 
slackened. I have a vivid recollection that the 
fox did not fall but lay down there on the hill- 
side as though tired. She was quite dead when 
I came up to her; one of the No. 4s had pene- 
trated a vital spot. Had the sportsman’s in- 
stinct been stronger in me, I might have turned 
the left barrel on the runaway before she had 
gotten quite out of range; but that would have 
spoiled the story. 

Perhaps the luckiest shot was fired blindly by 
a farmer as unskilled in field sports as myself. 
The tale is told by our village schoolmaster. 
There had been several mysterious disappear- 
ances from the poultry_yard. The only clew 
was a few scattered feathers across the garden 
and among the berry bushes, and the occasional 
barking of a fox at night against the hill. One 
night when the fox was going through his 
ragged repertoire, the farmer took down his rifle 
and slipped out of doors, determined to give 
the animal a scare. He waited until the hills 
rang again with the vulpine music, then raised 
the rifle, pointed it carefully at the bark and 
fired. 

It is unnecessary to add that the fox barked 
no more that night. When the farmer went to 
his work on the following morning he saw a 
yellowish object out there against the hill that 
he had not noticed the day before. Incredible 
as it may seem, the yellowish object was the 
fox, with a bullet hole in its head. 

WILL W. CHRISTMAN. 


A Talking Dog. 


New York City, Dec. 10—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The New York Times for Sunday, 
Dec. 11, had a rather convincing story about a 
dog in Germany—a setter—that now speaks six 
words. The first word that he spoke is said to 
have been “haben.” I find myself giving con- 
siderable credence to the report and on the basis 
of experience with one of my own setters, a 
most winsome rascal who enjoyed mimicry. 
Sometimes when he looked up at me and whined, 
if I whined in the same key, he would at once 
repeat the whine. If I then whined in another 
key he would mimic that and could repeat my 
whines in several keys. 

If a dog has the power of co-ordination be- 
tween volition and adaptation of the vocal chords 
to a certain whine key, it is indeed a short step 
from that to articulation of, such a word as 
“haben.” Given a dog with even one word of 
articulate speech and it should be a matter of 
little difficulty to add other words. 

A point of very great importance, it seems to 
me, would be to have pups in training, listen- 
ing to this particular setter when he speaks. The 
tendency toward mimicry is so well marked with 
some dogs that an effort to mimic a speaking 
dog would undoubtedly be made, especially on 
observing that a reward was in store for each 
word spoken. The intelligence of the dog will 
allow him to give correct value to many words 
spoken at first in mimicry onJy. If I could have 
about two minutes’ heart-to-heart talk with my 
setters occasionally, we would have famous times 
together. Rosert T. Morris. 
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New York Game Law Suggestions. 













































An address delivered before the Forest, Fish and Game . 
League, by Robert B. Lawrence. 

GaME laws can be enforced only when they 4 
appeal to the common sense of the sportsman. i 
If they are considered unjust and foolish, an h 
army of protectors cannot enforce them. We st 
have only ninety game protectors and over 100,- tI 
ooo men who shoot. The majority of sports- . 
men desire to see game increased by the en- ‘ 
forcement of proper common sense laws, but un- th 
wise laws are always dead letters, observed by ce 
the conscientious sportsmen, it is true, but violated jc 
without hesitation by many who, considering them S 
unjust, realize that the danger of ‘detection and be 
punishment is negligible, save when one of the 
game protectors -happens to be on the spot, 
Every time the game law is violated with im- Op 
punity, the moral sense of the violator is weak- _ 
ened, and his respect for the law decreased, but be 
if the sense of the community in which he re- se 
sides is in favor of the strict enforcement of a 
sensible game law, the breaker of that law will to 
be severely judged by his associates and shunned str 
by all true sportsmen. Let the game laws be so ev 
worded as to meet the wishes of conservative sni 
sportsmen, and they will be less frequently vio- sni 
lated than at present. of 

We have met here in annual convention year 95 
after year, have proposed changes in the exist- ma 
ing game laws—many of them of real value and gor 
tending to the proper conservation of our game rob 
and fish—but what a farce it has usually been. wil 
We have appointed our legislative and law com- gre 
mittees to introduce bills covering these amend- Is‘ 
ments and to urge their passage, and they have spe 
labored faithfully with the limited funds at their I 
disposal to accomplish that work, but political the 
and other interests have time and again suc- in 


ceeded in killing those bills in the committee on as 
game laws, and in the last few years we, who «“ 
have worked and watched, have found to our The 
great disappointinent that no matter how desir- 


, hen 
able we considered a proposed change or how 31 
carefully we worded the bill, it was frequently : 
; pos: 
not allowed to come before the Legislature for 
a vote, and if it did come out with the endorse- A 
ment of the committee and received favorable § """ 
consideration and passed both houses, it still B 


failed to become law, because the commissioner sect 
of forest, fish and game did not give it his sanc- bird 
tion, and the Governor withheld his signature. g C4" 
His honor, the Governor, has so many bills to have 
consider at the close of a legislative session, no J °CU 
one can wonder at his turning to the commis- § ™ © 
sioner of forest, fish and game for advice as to § #7¢ 
whether or not a bill is desirable and should @ Pres 
become a law; but we, as sportsmen, represent- § State 
ing the majority of those who are interested in of tk 
having proper game laws passed, have a right Th 
to be heard, and our wishes should be con- 


sidered as well as those of the commissioner. M 
Our present forest, fish and game law sadly and 
needs revision. The wording of some of the 10, b 
sections is faulty and ungrammatical, and the e Ji 
meaning at times so hidden under unnecessary taken 
verbiage that it is largely a matter of guess mey 
work. For instance, in the sections governing -_ 


the shooting of wildfowl, Sections 87 and 170, 
we read the following: and t 


“They shall not be taken in the night after be ch 
sunset until sunrise; they shall not. be taken of “Se 
possessed at any other time.” Seese, 
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Here certainly the meaning is obscure. When 
can they be taken or possessed if the section is 
strictly “enforced? Apparently not at all. 

According to the present law certain birds 
cannot be legally shot at all, for before the 
opening of the season for shooting them they 
have left on their Southern migration. For in- 
stance, our common field plover migrates before 
the 1st of September, and save on Long Island, 
where it is at present a rather rare bird, it can- 
not be shot lawfully until Sept. 16. Many of 
the bay snipe are found around the inland lakes 
and marshes, and with the field plover the ma- 
jority have gone south long before the 16th of 
September. The wording of Section 95 should 
be changed to read: 


“Section 95. Plover and Other Birds: The 
open season for English snipe, plover, bay snipe 
or shore birds shall be from July 16 to Dec. 31, 
both inclusive. They shall not be taken or pos- 
sessed at any other time.” 


There is no good reason for a separate section 
to cover Long Island, and Section 174 should be 
stricken out. The term “Wilson” is seldom, if 
ever, used, but as “English snipe” or “jack 
snipe,” the bird is known everywhere. “Bay 
snipe or shore birds” will include all varieties 
of these birds. As worded at present Sections 
95 and 174 enumerate certain varieties which 
may be shot, but omit dowitchers, marlin or 
godwit (two varieties), long-legged sandpipers, 
robin snipe and turnstones or calicobacks, though 
with yellowlegs these varieties make up the 
greater part of the bay snipe shot on Long 
Is'and in July and August, and yet, strictly 
speaking, not one of them can lawfully be killed. 

Rail, mudhen and gallinule should not be in 
the same section with plover and bay birds, but 
in a separate section, say Section 95a, worded 
as follows: 


“Section 95a. Meadow Hens and Other Birds: 
The open season for meadow hens, rail, mud- 
hens and gallinule shall be from Aug. 16 to Dec. 
31, both inclusive. They shall not be taken or 
possessed at any other time.” 


And Section 172 should be strickem out as 
unnecessary. 

Blue-winged teal might well be added to this 
section, for by Sept. 16 the majority of these 
birds have gone South, and by Oct. 1, when they 
can be shot on Long Island, a!most all of them 
have disappeared, save when a very mild season 
eccurs. Few, if any, of these birds breed with- 
in our State, and even if some do, the young 
are ful'y grown by the 16th of August. The 
present law does not protect them during the 
Stated close season, for they are killed by most 
of the gunners without hesitation whenever seen. 


The wording of Section 87: 


“Wildfowl; Open Season: Ducks, geese, brant 
and swan may be taken from Sept. 16 to Jan. 
10, both inclusive, and possessed from Sept. 16 
to Jan. 15, both inclusive. They shall not be 
taken in the night after sunset until sunrise; 
they shall not be taken or possessed at any other 
time. There shall be no open season at any time 
for woodduck, etc., etc,” 


and the similar wording of Sec‘ion 170 should 
be changed to read as fo'lows: 


“Section 87. Wildfowl; Open Season: Ducks, 
geese, brant and swan may be taken between sun- 
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rise and sunset from Sept. 16 (Section 170, Oct. 
1) to Jan. 10, both inclusive, and possessed from 
Sept. 16 (Section 172, Oct. 1) to Jan. 15, both 
inclusive; and, with the exception of blue-winged 
teal, they shall not be taken or possessed at any 
other time. There shall be no open season for 
woodduck, etc., etc., etc.” 

The present law does away, in effect, with 
woodcock shooting on Long Island, for by Nov. 
I our native bred birds, and most of the flight 
birds, have already gone South.’ In justice io 
the sportsman of Long Island, the provisions of 
Section go should be extended to cover Long 
Island, and the wording of Section 173: 


“Section 173. Woodcock, Grouse and Quail: 
The open season for woodcock, grouse and quail 
shall be from Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, both inclusive. 
Such birds shall not be taken or possessed in 
their close season,” 


should be changed to read: 


“Section 173. Grouse and Quail: The open 
season for grouse and quail shall be from Novy. 
t to Dec. 31, both inclusive. They shall not be 
taken or possessed at any other time.” 

It is comparatively seldom that any woodcock 
are killed after Nov. 30. 


The wording of Section 175: 


“Trout: The open season for trout shail be 

from the last Friday in March to Atg. 30, both 
inclusive. Trout taken lawfully may be sold 
or possessed in the city of New York in the 
open season established by this section. They 
shall not be taken or possessed at any othe 
time,” . f 
should be changed to read: 
“from the last Saturday in March to Aug. 31,” 
in order to correct what was evidently a clerical 
error in the redrafting of the section, when the 
words “close season’ were changed to “open 
season.” 


These are a few of-the changes which it seems 
to me are advisable, and will, I think, appeal to 
the majority of sportsmen throughout the State. 

Do not waste time in striving to pass local 
game laws. Let all our proposed changes of 
the present law be restricted, so far as possible, 
to those which, based on common sense, will 
recommend themselves to the large majority of 
sportsmen, who, while earnestly wishing to pre- 
serve our fish and game, still think that a rea- 


sonab'e amount of sport should be lawfully en-— 


joyed. 
Colors for Hunters’ Clothing. 

New York City, Dec. 8.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In view of the numerous so-called ac- 
cidental shootings of hunters because of their 
teing mistaken for deer, the writer suggests that 
your readers adopt the custom which he has 
followed for a number of years of wearing bright 
green as a costume. 

With a bright green sweater, green hat or 
cap, and if posstble greer trousers, there is small 
chance of being mistaken for a deer or bear. 
Red, which is worn by many, is of course some 
protection, tut many inexperienced hunters have 
heard of deer in the red coat and might take a 
chance. Green has another merit in that it is a 
ratural color in our Northern woods. and for 
that reason would not attract the attention of 
game. Of course when the light is very poor 
any color wi'l appear dark. 
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In November, 1903, while still-hunting deer 
in the Adirondacks in a snow storm, I saw a 
large object moving slowly through some brush 
about one hundred yards ahead of me. In color 
it was like a deer, but large; in fact, I thought 
it was one of a few elk which had-recently been 
turned out near there. 

While I stood watching it, it suddenly rose 
upright and turned toward me, and to my as- 
tonishment the supposed elk was a man with a 
blanket thrown over his head and secured at his 
throat, forming a hood and cloak. 

Upon my calling out to him he approached 
and I found he was a well known guide and 
pot-hunter whose camp was some miles from 
my own. He informed me that he knew it was 
risky to wear such a rig, but supposed no one 
else was out that day because of the storm. 

Another man, I was informed, was in the 
habit of wearing a ’coon skin coat while mov- 
ing slowly along the ridges watching for deer 
and never seemed to think how gamy he must 
have looked to an excited man with a rifle. 

In 1897, while hunting elk in Wyoming, we 
camped for some days near a fork of the Buf- 
falo River. On returning to camp one night 
about 9 o'clock after a hard but successful day, 
the cook informed us that another outfit had 
pitched camp near us that morning, consisting 
of an elderly Englishman and several guides. 

The following day I called upon him, and as 
he had as yet killed no meat, presented him with 
a hind quarter of elk. He then informed me 
that two elk had -forded the river near him the 
night before, but that although he could hear 
them splashing through the water, the moon 
was not bright enough for him to get a shot. 
If it had been, the writer might have escaped, 
for old Ed. had much the larger “head.” The 
next day we moved camp. 

JosePH E. BULKLEY. 


Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


THE Pelee Fishing Club, which is noted for 
its skill in catching fish in the parlors of its 
club house on Point Pelee Isle, Canada, and 
whose members are almost-exclusively Cincin- 
nati business men, has been notified by Secretary 
Albert Hill, says the Cincinnati Tribune, that 
the annual dinner of the club will be given Jan. 
7, at 6:30 Pp. M. These annual events are gen- 
erally for the purpose of reviewing the history 
of the summer’s fishing excursion to the c!ub 
house and the happy days spent there by the 
club. It is productive of much good cheer and 
a great deal of fun and oratorical endeavor. 





THE annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Fish and Game Club was held at Hotel Chafee, 
Hartford, Conn., on the night of Dec. 14. The 
committee appointed to prepare a bill governing 
fishing in local waters reported little progress 
and not much interest among the members of 
the committee. President W. C. Fisher and Sec: 
retary A. V. McDowell declined re-elections. 
Samuel Russell, Jr., was chosen as president and 
George Burnham secretarv. A. H. Bishel was 
substituted for John Hutchings as vice-pres‘dent 
for Middletown and Dr. Parkinson for Joseph 
Deming as vice-president in Portlard The 
others were re-elected. There -was an atterd- 
arce of more than fifty and a general discussion 
of the game laws. 
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Maine’s Deer Season. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.--Editor Forest and 
Stream: At the close of the deer hunting sea- 
son in Maine (Dec. 15) the number of deer 
killed and reported at Bangor was 3,391. Mary 
hunters traveling in automobiles are able to take 
the carcasses along with them. Consequently, to 
obtain the ‘exact footing, other methods must be 
resorted to. 


The number of deaths in Maine from hunt- 
ing casualties is reported to be ten during the 
two and one-half months of open season. Of 
the five deaths in New Hampshire, one was that 
of a Massachusetts man killed by being mis- 
taken for a deer. The same is true of Master 
Harry Root, eighteen years old, who was killed 
at Middlebury, Vt. 

The record of casualties in Pennsylvania and 
in several of the Western States appears io 


of the locomotive, finds its parallel in the fact 
that a number of dogs in this vicinity have been 
maimed or killed by the same procedure; in fact, 
I had a young dog some time ago that was run 
down in the same way while following a rabbit. 
My dog had his legs broken and had to be kil'ed 
in consequence. Br’er Rabbit is sometimes as 
cunning as Br’er Fox. Fox HunNTER. 


An Exchange Arrangement. 


Utica, N. Y., Dec. 26—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The Oneida County Board of Super- 
visors adopted the following resolution last 
week: 

Whereas, Many farmers posting their lands against 
hunters and fishermen, because of the hunting license; 

Resolved, that the Senator and member of Assembly 


from the county of Oneida be requested to secure amend- 
ment to the forest, fish and game law of the State of 


New Publications. 


How to Stupy Birps, by Herbert K. Job. Cloth, 
272 pages, illustrated from photographs, $1.50 
net. New York, the Outing Publishing Co. 

To any person whose purpose it is to attempt 
to photograph and study birds, this book may 
prove invaluable, and its perusal will probably 
save expense in acquiring an outfit that will be 
useless. On the other hand, it may reassure 
those owners of cameras who fancy they are 
not adapted to bird photography. That patience 
and endurance are required goes without say- 
ing, but Mr. Job explains how simple an equip- 
ment can be and yet serve the purpose. In fact, 
it is a treatise on practical bird study, as a sum- 
mary of the chapters shows: Beginnings of 

Bird Study; Method and Equipment; Identify- 

ing Birds; Where to Find Birds; Learning 

Birds’ Songs and Notes; The Spring Migration; 





ONE OF MR. JOB’S BIRD PHOTOGRAPHS ON THE TILLEY PRESERVE IN CONNECTICUT. 


have been far in excess of the. New England 
record with its total of eighteen. But looking 
at the record as a whole it certainly furnishes 
food for hard thinking on the part of lovers of 
the chase and the officials in charge of sporis- 
men’s interests. 

In view of what has occurred in neighboring 
States it seems that the prohibition of the rifle 
was fortunate for the people of our five western 
counties during their short open season. 

At a recent meeting of the legislative com 
mittee of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association it was voted that a bill be 
drawn and presented to the incoming Legis- 
lature for the establishment of a single-headed 
commission in place of the present one of three 
men. The action of the legislative committee 
has since been ratified and adopted by the exect 
tive committee of the association. 

Henry H. KIMBat., 


A Fox Trick. 

TAuNTON, Mass. Dec. 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A recent report that a fox in Canaan, 
Conn., leads the pursuing dogs to their death 
by running upon the railroad tracks until a train 
comes along, when he crosses the rails in front 


New York by legislation providing for a hunting license 
to farmers free of cost, in consideration of the opening 
of their lands to the public for hunting and fishing 
purposes. That the clerk mail a certified copy of this 
resolution to the Senator and each member of Assembly 
of the county of Oneida. 


Supervisor Skinner said that he introduced the 
resolution at the request of the Camden Fishing 
Club. He said that some of the farmers who 
opened their lands and did not post them be- 
lieved that they should have a hunter’s license 
free in exchange. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the introduction of the resolution, one 
supervisor thought that it discriminated against 
the city sportsman, while another said that it 
was rather to his benefit, since it encouraged 
the farmer to open his lands to all hunters. {t 
was thought by one man that the freedom to 
cross one’s land was little to give in exchange 
for a hunting license. Moreover, such a law 
would be open to much abuse and would cut 
down the income of the forest, fish and game 
E. A. Spears. 

[The proceeds from the sale of shooting 
licenses are turned into the State treasury direct. 
None of the money is handled by the commis 


commission considerably. 


sion, save that which is appropriated by the 
Legislature.—Ep1ror. ] 


The Nesting Season; Nesting Episodes Near 
Home; The Autumnal Flight; Knowing the 
Winter Birds; How to Find Birds of Prey; 
Following the Water Birds; Camera Hunting 
and Outfit; Using the Ordinary Camera; Shoot- 
ing with Reflecting Camera; Bird Lovers’ Vaca- 
tion Expeditions; Bird Work for Indoors; So- 
cial Bird Study; Bird Study for Schools. 

The illustrations, which are very numerous, 
are from photographs made by the author, and 
are of the very highest order. 





Backwoops SurGERY AND MepIcINE, by Charles 
Stuart Moody. Cloth, too pages, 75 cents. 
New York, the Outing Publishing Company. 

This is an integral part of “the stitch in time” 
which every woodsloafer should, and frequently 
does, take in view of accidents and illness he 
may encounter when far from physician's offices 

The little book is full of common sense hints, 

as any of our readers who have followed Dr. 

Moody’s writings may be sure; and it is as casy 

to follow as the advice of one’s family physiciat, 

for all steps are explained briefly and _ plainly. 

A list is given for making up the camper’ 

medicine chest. 
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Deer Hounding Again, or Not? 


Minerva, N. Y., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: There is more to be said about the 
accidents of which we have lately heard so much. 
The shortened season has had the effect of 
crowding the hunters into the woods, whereas 
when we had a ten weeks’ season there were 
comparatively few in the woods at one time. 
In their efforts to escape from one hunter the 
deer would run, perhaps right into the scent 
of another, and men were constantly coming 
upon other parties of hunters because the time 
when we might hunt deer legally had been so 
shortened that tourists and natives alike were 
obliged to make the most of it. The short sea- 
son, only a few days on Long Island, was in 
like manner responsible for the long chapter of 
casualties happening there every recurring deer 
season. The deer increased to their present 
abundance under a ten-weeks’ season, because 
men were not so anxious to hunt them when 
they had plenty of time. Now most of us go 
out after deer eagerly when the season opens, 
only to meet many other men on the same 
errand, and if we are not careful to know just 
what we are shooting at, someone may get hurt. 
It is a wonder that more men are not killed than 
there are. 

The resident hunting license law was a thing 
thoroughly well hated by all, or almost all of 
us; even those whose official duty it was to see 
it enforced. None of us love it. Some of the 
hot-headed ones who had no idea of how to 
reach the law-making power started a fire cru- 
sade with the avowed purpose to “burn out the 
whole Adirondacks” instead of uniting in a legal 
and orderly effort by petition for a change in 
the'law: We opposed and resisted them, and 
fought the fires. The orderly and law-abiding 
among us had to stand, as it were, between two 
fires. This is the true story of how we came to 
have so many forest fires up here a couple of 
years ago. I was here then, heard the talk, 
helped fight some of the fires, and I know. 

The native Adirondacker looks on this gun 
license business as being but legalized black- 
mail. I think so, too. We are not told what is 
done with the money collected from us for 
resident licenses, only that a year back there 
was upward of $150,000 collected from us in 
that way. “Somebody’s graft” is what most of 
us think about it.. Not a man here, however, 
but says that if said money were to be expended 
in the counties where it was raised, half of it 
for restocking with fish and birds, the other to 
help pay the salaries of faithful game protectors 
and fire patrolmen, they would gladly pay a 
direct tax for that purpose, because they, and 
the State at large, would be greatly benefitted 
thereby. 

The destruction of permanent camps contem- 
plated by the law is a great mistake, the law it- 
self notwithstanding. A man who had a log 
camp on State land or anywhere else was al- 
ways most careful to prevent the kindling of 
fires or from having fires break out which might 
endanger his camp or that of anyone else. In- 
deed, at the Kettle Mountain fire, in the Hunt- 
ley Pond region, a place much visited by tourists, 
the large camps of Callahan and Mitchell were 
a great convenience while fighting the fire. There 
were necessarily a good many men there, Kettle 
Mountain was in a splendid piece of deer coun- 


try, and the number of the townsmen were 
heavily reinforced by hunters, who rendered effi- 
cient service in checking and quenching the fire, 

and most of them without being paid for it. 

Forty or more men made Callahan’s camp their 
headquarters at that time, under the auspices of 
the proprietor himself, and it was in great meas- 
ure owing to such facilities as these that we 
stopped the fire as easily as we did. The law 
should in some way be amended to permit per- 
manent camps on State land: in a way which 
cannot be legally done now, and it would be 
for the good of all to do so. The State at large 
might buiid and own these camps and allow peo- 
ple’ to use them, but not to claim them, and in 
time of need they would prove a material aid 
in controlling and extinguishing forest fires. Let 
them be kept under the surveillance of game pro- 
tectors, and have fire patrol men visit them, and 
the summer deer sniper would not operate much 
there as formerly. The man who now has a 
camp on State land, constructed of lumber he 
himself has carried there, is much more care- 
ful in the matter of forest fires than the mere 
casual camper. 

A few words more as to the remedy for some 
of these conditions. If a law were enacted and 
enforced in this State, making it some form of 
manslaughter for a man to carelessly or negli- 
gently kill another person while hunting wild 
game, and the man so doing had to stand trial 
for his acts, it would make most men careful 
what they fired their rifles at. Neglect to know 
whether it is wild game or a man you are 
shooting at, is just criminal carelessnes, no more, 
no less. 

A system of permanent camp permits for 
campers on State land. 

Change or repeal the resident hunting license 
law into a citizens’ identification certificate law, 
with the use of funds collected therefor in each 
county where collected for the benefit of the 
fish and game of that county itself. 

The return to a ten weeks’ open.-deér season. 
The advocates of hounding admit that the casual- 
ties they complain of have only existed since we 
have had a greatly shortened deer hunting sea- 
son. Thus, with this question stripped of the 
misrepresentation with which it has been sur- 
rounded, and the actual rights of the resident 
citizen respected, there will be more likelihood 
of every citizen becoming an efficient though un- 
paid game protector. Then the poacher and law 
violator would be but braving public opinion to 
continue in their business, but now, owing to 
conditions, there is but little public opinion for 
them to brave. Anyone would sympathize with 
those who, as we all do: consider themselves 
discriminated against, but had. they all taken 
perfectly legal means we could have had these 
wrongs righted, and still not have now found 
ourselves facing the proposition which, if car- 
ried out, will in a few years deprive us of our 
deer. 

The great mistake in the making of our game 
laws is having them made in too many instances 
by men unfamiliar with the condition of things 
where the game lives. Added to this, the men- 
who must see graft in everything or they will 
not. touch it with one of their fingers, and we 
sometimes get legislation that does not fit the 

case at all. We have to grin and bear it as 
best we may. No wonder some of us up here 
feel like trying nullification methods, or at least 





“anything for a change.” But for the man who 
knows, there is but one thing, viz.: legal methods, 
and often he has to make headway in spite of 
the man who has made up his mind to be 
crooked. 

My blood has boiled more than once on hear- 
ing some tourists say, “What a nice thing it 
would be if we could prevent the native hunter 
from killing any game at all.” And all good 
game laws we have were enacted in spite of, net 
in favor of, such men. No wonder the game law 
is such a vexed question, when those who should 
be heard leave it to a few of us to do our part 
and theirs, too, and we who try have our hands 
full sometimes. Ropney WEST. 





Michigan Conservation. 

AT a meeting of the Michigan Forestry As- 
sociation held last month in the city of Kala- 
mazoo, Hon. Augustus C. Carton, Deputy Com- 
missioner of the State Land Office and Secre- 
tary of the Public Domain Commission, de- 
livered a long and interesting address on the 
Public Domain Commission and Conservation. 

The first part of the address is in part his- 
torical and has to do largely with various State 
matters, and the difficulties met with by early 
commission. 

Michigan was and it is hoped will be a great, 
lumbering State, and is still a great water 
power State. It is said that the water power 
developed there to-day is saving 2,000,000 tons 
of coal per year, and that there is still unde- 
veloped in Michigan streams power enough to 
run every manufacturing establishment in the 
State and to heat and light every home. No 
doubt there is there power to do more than 
this, but the work cannot be done by the State 
and must be done by individuals or corpora- 
tions under powers duly safeguarded to prevent 
alike the monoply and waste. 

“Perhaps no word in the English language is 
more misunderstood and more abused than the 
word ‘conservation.’ Conservation, as I take 
it, does not mean the placing beyond reach 
forever or the locking up indefinitely of the 
good things of this world, nor does it mean 
the putting away of things for generations yet 
unborn; but it does mean the handling and use 
of things by the present generation in such a 
way that they will not be impaired when turned 
over to those who are to follow us. 

“To conserve some things we must protect 
and regulate and to conserve other things we 
must develop. The latter is true in regard to 
the water power in our streams and rivers. It 
is as much of a waste and as contrary to the 
true idea of conservation to allow the power 
in our streams to go unharnéssed as it would 
be to set. fire to a coal mine and let it burn.” 

Michigan has a forestry reserve of 277.000 
arcres, a part of which has been replanted. 
Besides this the commission distributed over 
2,000,000 trees to the people of the State and 
have growing in their nursery at present over 
2,000,000 seedlings. These go to the people of 
the State at the cost of production. 

The commission asks of the Legislature an 
appropriation of not less than $20,000 a year. 
This the commission can use to advantage, and 
with a well defined and settled policy in regard 
to conservation and reforestation, Michigan 
should soon take her place well at the head of 
the list of conservation States. 
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Fishing on the Caloosahatchee River. 


FisHinG had never interested me particularly 
until I made a trip to the west coast of Florida 
jast winter. There, on the beautiful waters of 
the Caloosahatchee River, I fished for the first 
time with a rod and reel. Before that I had 
tished of course as everybody has, but with only 
a hand line, or a rod and line, but had never 
caught anything more exciting than perch, pick- 
erel and flatfish. I do remember. having: had a 
lesson a few years ago in casting for trout on 
a private lake in the Catskills, and I adored it. 

The Caloosahatchee holds many kinds of fish, 
namely, tarpon, channel bass, cavally, sheeps- 
head, weakfish or sea trout, mackerel, red snap- 
per, black grouper and ladyfish. 

I shall never forget my excitement when I 
had my first strike, and hooked a channel bass, 
more commonly known as red drum, but spoken 
of as redfish by the natives of Florida. I was 
fishing from a large power dory, and was using 
rather a light but stiff rod and a spoon. My 
line was out thirty or forty feet, and I was 
hanging on for dear life with my newly acquired 
thumbstall, a cap crocheted with white twist string, 
fitting over the thumb like the finger of a glove. 
With this the fisherman. can stop the play of 
the fish without cutting the thumb on the line 
as it reels off. Thumbstalls are not generally 
used by experienced fishermen, except when fish- 
ing for tarpon. They are quite necessary, how- 
ever, for women. I only had a minute to wait 
before my first strike came, and truly I thought 
I had the whole world on my line. The line on 
my reel went out with a ziz. I tried to stop it 
by grabbing the handle of my reel, entirely ignor- 
ing my thumbstall, and my knuckles suffered. 
However, I soon collected my wits and then 
began to enjoy myself thoroughly, for the fish 
remained on my hook, although I had given 
him every possible chance for escape. I think 
he must have known it was my first attempt 
and realized what a blow to my pride it would 
have been had I lost him. The fish fought quite 
a bit, and not being used to this tug-of-war, I 
soon became exhausted. What would have been 
child’s play to an experienced fisherman was 
real work for me. At least three people told me 
all at once how to play the fish, how to hold my 
rod, and when to land him. Finally, my arms 
aching with exhaustion, my guide brought a 
twelve-pound channel bass into the boat and I 
became a fisherwoman. 

Landing my first fish gave me confidence, and 
after that I had no more real trouble. During 
the three remaining weeks of my stay we fished 
every clear day, going out early in the morning 
and returning just before sunset. During this 
time we caught many different kinds of fish, 
mostly trolling in small power boats. 

For real sport I prefer landing a cavally to 
any other kind of the smaller Florida fish, for 
although they are not at all scarce and are not 
used for food, they are very lively and you are 
sure of a good fight if you have hooked a good 
sized one. An average cavally weighs from five 









to ten pounds, but they run up as high as twenty 
pounds. The ladyfish, although small, affords 
no little excitement, for they leap from the water 
when hooked and fight like a fresh water black 
bass. They are unusually pretty, slender and 
silvery, and are caught on medium tackle with 
small fish bait. 

The tarpon—the silver king of the South—is 
held almost sacred by those fishermen who go 
to Florida every winter, for this sport. They are 
rarely called tarpon by the lovers of the sport, 
but are always spoken of as “the fish” just as 
if they were the only fish in the sea. When 





Mrs. W. A. Jones with two tarpon weighing 135 and 97 
pounds, killed by her on rod and reel in one afternoon’s 
fishing. 


the season is on and the water becomes warm, 
the fish begin to roll, and the excitement grows 
intense. They are spoken of in hushed whispers. 
Outfits cleaned, oiled and polished, the fisherman 
makes ready for the season. 

Soon the fish begin to jump, and then early 
in the morning is heard the put-put of the little 
motor boats carrying their different charges 
away for-their day of hope. These boats with 
their guides are hired months—sometimes a 
whole year—ahead for the fishing season. I 
truly believe that those littie boats are just as 
eager to bring in the first fish of the season as 
their occupants are. . 

During these tarpon days the hotel is strip- 
ped of its men. Day after day they go out very 





early and come in late; never seem wholly dis- 
couraged if they don’t even get a strike, and 
are more than fully rewarded if their days of 
patient waiting result in the killing of one fish. 

Most men seem to look upon the idea of a 
woman killing a tarpon with the same scorn 
that they hold for the woman who wishes to 
vote—“even if they could, they shouldn’t.” 
These fish belong to the men, and it quite in- 
jures their pride to think that a woman should 
be able to land one. But they do. One of the 
illustrations shows Mrs. W.. Ashby Jones, of 
Virginia, with two tarpon, weighing 97 and 135 
pounds, killed by her in an afternoon’s fishing. 
Mrs. Jones is an enthusiast, and a born fisher- 
woman, having fished every season for ten or 
twelve years. One of Mrs. Jones’ largest fish 
hangs in the British Museum. Mr. Jones, who 
for years. has been one of the best known fisher- 
men on the west coast of Florida, is shown here 
with one of the largest tarpon that has ever 
been killed on the rod, weighing 200 pounds and 
measuring 7 feet 514 inches in length. This fish 
is one of a season’s killing of fifteen made by 
Mr. Jones. -His record for one season is thirty- 
eight fish, and his largest average catch was 
made in 1909, when he showed fifteen fish aver- 


aging 13714 pounds. 


The tarpon season lasts about five or six 


-weeks and commences about the 15th of March. 


This being my first trip. to one of the best 
fishing grounds of Florida I did not plan to 
stay through the entire tarpon season, which dis- 
appointed me keenly, for I had become an enthu- 
siast and felt that with my newly acquired skill 
and a little persuasion, even I, a woman, could 
land a real fish. Beatrice Kopse Litt ie. 





Department Seeks Lakes. 


Tue Pennsylvania Fisheries Department will 


.try at the coming session of the Legislature to 


obtain authority 6ver a dozen lakes in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania which may in time become 
the location of great fish hatcheries. 

These lakes are in Wayne, Susquehanna, Lu- 
zerne and Pike counties. The title to twelve of 
them remains in the State and the plan is to 
have the title vested in the fisheries’ department 
so that regulations governing them can be en- 
forced. The other dozeti lakes desired are 
owned by private individuals. 

The purpose is to have control of the lakes 
for egg getting. The department will stock the 
lakes with fish, and public fishing will be allowed 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Fisheries. If the lakes are secured they will 
be used as auxiliary field stations and will be 
used for fish culture and egg gathering. 

The same bill will also give the department 
authority to gain control of certain trout streams 
that now run through private land, and. upon 
which fishermen dare not enter. The rights of 
landowners to” the streams are considered as 
violating the rights of the citizens of the State, 
and it is the desire of the department to have 
all trout streams in the State open to the public. 
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The Importance of Fish and Game 


Protection. 


BENNINGTON, -Vt., Dec. 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: One of the great problems before 
ithe American people to-day is the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. In the interest 
of this cause, national conventions have met 
and the governors of the various States have 
assembled to discuss suitable measures and 
adopt ways and means to bring it about. The 
agitation is gradually taking “tangible form. 
The people are discussing the questions in- 
volved and becoming more convinced as they 
proceed in investigating the subject that im- 
mediate measures of relief are necessary if we 
are considerate of our future welfare as a 
nation. Out of these discussions it has been 
finally determined that the principal problem 
is to stop wasting our resources at once and to 
prevent wasting them in the future. Now, 
long before this agitation became general in 
its form there were many good and earnest 
men in the field making a sincere fight to pre- 
serve and protect that branch of our re- 
sources which includes the supply of game, 
fish and birds. 

We come into contact daily with men who 
say there is just as much game and fish now as 
there ever was, and yet we find these same 
men demanding of the State commissions that 
they redouble their efforts at stocking de- 
pleted waters with fish and depleted covers 
with game. If there is such an ample supply, 
why this feverish desire for more? Can we 
not depend upon natural reproduction to keep 
the balance even? As a matter of fact, these 
men fully realize the growing decrease, but 
they fear to acknowledge it lest the commis- 
sion get new laws enacted which will curtail 
their selfish pleasure. That is the real truth 
of the situation. Such men are not willing 
to forego one particle of their own pleasure 
to advance the good of the whole, therefore 
they should be entitled to little influence in 
the councils of the game and fish protection- 
ists. We want to consult men of broad views. 
We want to counsel with those who are will- 
ing to sacrifice their own selfish interests for 
the common good. We want the assistance of 
those who are willing to reserve their gun- 
fire to save the game. That is the class of 
men who will accomplish this result, if it is 
accomplished at all. 

Occasionally we meet a man who inquires: 
“What does it all amount to, anyway, this at- 
tempting to save the game and fish? Why 
not permit each person to take all the game 
he desires, and whenever he so desires? The 
fish and animals are here for the benefit of 
man, so why restrict his right in taking them 
at his pleasure?” It seems hardly necessary in 
this day of widely diffused knowledge on the 
subject for us to point out the economic value 
of insect and seed eating birds to the farmer, 
the food value of game birds, fish and certain 
species’ of animals and the increasing value of 
fur-bearing animals. There is no question 
concerning the value of these birds, fish and 
animals to mankind, the question is, how can 
we best use and conserve the supply without 
waste and prevent their extinction? The con- 
ditions are rapidly militating against us, and 
we must recognize the premonitory signs and 





take heed, lest we .-be too late, as we have 
been in the case of the buffalo, the passenger 
pigeon, the beaver, and the wild turkey. 
What is meant by fish and game protection 
and propagation? ~ While the two are closely 
related, protection and propagation are two 
distinct branches of the subject. They require 
two different classes of specially trained men 
to carry them into effect. For protection we 
need men who are familiar with the laws and 
have the physical and moral courage to carry 
out our measures. For propagation, we must 
have men skilled in the knowledge of fish- 
culture and natural history. Protection con- 


BIG TARPON. 


W. A. Jones with a tarpon weighing 200 pounds, 7 feet 
5% inches in length and his rod and reel. 


sists in the enactment of sane, simple and 
scientific laws, and a just, energetic and rigid 
enforcement of the same. What do we mean 
by sane, simplé and scientific laws? We mean 
brief, clear and just measures, founded solely 
upon the authority of scientific knowledge of 
the ways, habits and breeding seasons of fish 
and game, and which will insure to the latter 
ample opportunity to reproduce their kind 
without molestation. Any measure which 
directly or indirectly tends to this end, or 
which militates agairst destroying wild life 
so rapidly that it cannot keep nature’s balance 
even is a true measure of protection. Any 
law not founded on this theory is a fraud and 
a deceit, and should not be permitted to parade 
under the guise of a protective measure. 


‘Measures which limit the amount of game or 


fish to a person, that limit the size of fish to 
be taken, that license hunters to support a 


follow. 


fish and game department on a business basis, 
or which secure to each individual his full 
rights in respect to the game, are indirect 
measures of protection. 

All these laws should be safe-and sane,. and 
by that we mean they should not be so harsh 
and restrictive as to cause the people to rebel 
and treat them with contempt, for then we 
cannot enforce them and they are worse than 
no laws at all. If the people lose respect for 
one law, they quickly form the habit of losing 
respect for all fish and game laws, and defy 
their enforcement. When we make a law 
permitting the people to take game or fish 
under given conditions, those conditions must 
not be so harsh, technical and interwoven with 
red tape that the people will lose all pleas- 
ure in attempting to observe them. The con- 
ditions should be easily observed and under- 
stood, and place no burdens on the people. 
When this rule is followed, we have true pro- 
tective laws. 

Equally important with good laws, is the 
necessity of. their strict enforcement. This 
may really be more important in its way, for 
there is more protection where a few laws are 
rigidly enforced than where there is a whole 
statute book of good laws and none of them 
enforced. 

Educating the people in a knowledge of the 
benefits to a state of its supply of fish, game 
and birds is a great aid to this work. It 
causes the decent and reasonable man to think 
and study, and when men begin to study and 
agitate a subject, good results are certain to 
But that is not all. If it were, we 
need only to issue forth in a campaign of 
education and our object would be attained. 
There are lawless men in every community, 
who will not listen to reason. As a rule, these 
are the worst offenders, and the only way to 
restrain them is by force of the law fully ex- 
ecuted against them. The laws are directed 
against this class and we would need no ex- 
ecutive department of the government if this 
class did not exist. Laws would then be self- 
enforcing. Unfortunately, in the work of fish 
and game protéction we have a large lawless 
class to contend with, and their offenses are 
committed in such isolated and remote sec- 
tions that it requires hard work and great 
vigilance to apprehend them. So, give us 
wise, simple and scientific laws, and a business- 
like executive department to enforce them, 
and our game, fish and birds will certainly not 
be exterminated, even if they don’t increase 
sufficiently rapid to meet our earnest hopes and 
efforts. 

In late years’'a new element has come into 
the consideration of fish and game laws. It 
is the moral element of responsibility. This 
is due to the licensing of all hunters. No man 
can now hunt without a license, and the money 
he contributes for his license goes to support a 
department for his benefit; therefore, he has a 
direct interest in that department, and a new 
legal right in respect to the game. This license 
is in the nature of a contract between the 
State and the hunter. The consideration is 
that there shall be game to hunt and the 
licensee be assured of an equal opportunity of 
securing his just share. So, if the State does 
not preserve the game and so limit the bag 
that there will be a share for each licensee, it 
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is committing a fraud upon one party to the 
contract. No matter whether the licensee can 
find time to hunt or not, his equal share of the 
game should be left in the covers if he does 
decide to go for it. Equal opportunity for all 
hunters should be the watchword. Why should 
a man oi leisure, who can afford to hunt every 
day, be permitted to get all the game? He 
pays the same fee for his license as the man 
of business or workingman who can find time 
to hunt only once or twice during the open 
season. Why permit special privileges in the 
taking of our game? 

This can be obviated by a just bag limit pro- 
vision in law, well and strictly enforced with- 
out discrimination. Such a measure is now 
fully recognized as just to the hunters and a 
means of assuring protection to the game. The 
day is fast approaching when sportsmen will 
insist upon the bag limit more strongiy than 
any other provision of the game and fish laws. 
It is the square deal clause in every law en- 
acted to-preserve the game. I believe the 
above sums up what is now recognized in this 
country as the slogan of fish and game pro+ 
tectionists. Harry CHASE. 


Catching Fish with the Hands. 


CATLETTSBURG, Ky., Dec. 9.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: We are on the Ohio River, 150 miles 
above Cincinnati. The river is at a fair boat- 
ing stage, about six feet of water. 

On the 8th [ took my gun and started up the 
river to sez if I could find any ducks, as there 
are generally a few at this time in the year. I 
was in a johnboat about twelve feet long. They 
have not much model, but the best of them will 
outrun a skiff, and they are very light, only 
drawing two or three inches of water. I pulled 
along for about a mile, mainly interested in the 
snow that lay on the bank, an unusual one for 
this part of the world, one foot deep, and cling- 
ing to all the branches. Four or five inches of 
it lay on every little twig. I was looking for 
rabbit tracks as well as ducks, as the rabbits 
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come down to the water in a deep snow hunt- 
ing something to eat. 

I passed a couple of fish floating near the 
shore. As one often sees dead fish I thought 
little of it, but a short distance further I saw 
another, and out of curiosity I stopped the boat 
and picked this one up and was surprised to find 
it was alive. I examined it, and as far as I 
could see there was nothing wrong; no injury 
of any kind. I rowed back down and picked up 
the two I had previously passed. Like the others, 
there was nothing wrong with them; simply 
floating on their backs. In a couple of hours 
I picked up fourteen fish, all about eight inches 
long and all white perch. A man I passed 
claimed to have picked up twenty-five pounds 
the day before. I asked him what he thought 
was wrong with them. He said the unusual 
fall of snow had chilled the water and caused 
the fish to act as they did. I cannot account for 
it and want you to see if any of your readers 
can. S. W. MANSFIELD. 

[Several years ago, during a blizzard in the 
Middle Atlantic Coast States, large numbers of 
salt water fish were taken from the waters of 
James River in Virginia by duck shooters, who 
lifted them out with the hands. An examination 
showed that the fish were in perfect condition, 
but were temporarily disabled through the sud- 
den lowering of the temperature, which chilled 
the shallow water in which these fish were feed- 
ing. No doubt Mr. Mansfield’s fish were labor- 
ing under a similar handicap.—Eb1rTor. ] 


Bass Fishing at Port Rowan. 


To get the best bass fishing, go to Port 
Rowan, Ont., a place about one hundred miles 
from Buffalo, on the Grand Trunk Railroad. 

I went up with Dr. B. G. Long one year, and 
we started late in the afternoon and got up 
there after dark. We had to go about seven 
miles across the bay after we got to the Port 
Rowan station to get to the fishing grounds, 
and the bay was extremely rough, and I 
thought for a while that the big waves would 
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swamp us; but we made it, although it was so 
dark that you could not see your hand before 
your face. 

We stopped at a house-boat which was 
anchored on shore close to the fishing grounds. 
The accommodations are not good, and i 
would not advise any one to go there. The 
Ferris Cottages, as they are called, about a 
mile below this spot, are very good indeed. 

You can leave Buffalo at 9 o’clock and get 
there at 1 o’clock. 

It is necessary to have a boatman, and the 
price per day, $2.50, includes boat, bait and 
man.. The man baits your hook, takes off the 
fish that you catch, and looks after your com- 
fort generally. A first-class guide is George 
Wisner, who understands the fishing thor- 
oughly, and is good in all respects. He is 
supremely happy when fishing all day Jong, 
and is a good, all-round fellow; and if you are 
lucky enough,to get him, you are in for a good 
day’s sport. 

I have seen the top of the water alive with 
bass for an acre in width. The number of bass 
at this point is almost incredible. I have been 
after bass in many places and have never seen 
anything like this. 

One afternoon, just to see what I could do, 
I put on three hooks at a time and caught 
three bass at a time three times; but I soon 
took the hooks off. 

A peculiar feature of this fishing are the 
gulls, which live there in large numbers and 
congregate in large flocks above a school of 
bass to catch the minnows that the bass drive 
to the top of the water. One can always tell 
when the best fishing is by the flocking of the 
gulls. They also have a‘ good plan for keeping 
minnows. A hole in the bottom of the boat, like 
a centerboard, but wider and not so long, is 
screened by wire. The water comes up into this 
and keeps the minnows alive and fresh. 

The best’ time ,to go there is June 16 to 
Aug. 15. I have talked with a number of 
fishermen who have been there, and all agree 
they never saw such fishing. J C. Downer. 


VACHITING 





Some News and a Little Gossip. 


HERRESHOFF has designed two schooners for 
Class B. One which is building is for Morton 
F, Plant, and this boat will have 82 tons of 
lead in her keel. The second, which has not 
yet got beyond the designing stage, is said to 
be for a New York yachtsman who will prob- 
ably give the order for building after the holi- 
days. It has been rumored that this craft is 
for Cleveland H. Dodge who now owns the 
schooner Corona. Mr. Dodge has wanted a 
first class racing yacht for some time and has 
often said that he would build if he could dis- 
pose of Corona. The second yacht is very 
similar in model to that for Mr. Plant, but has 
just a little more beam. With two new 
Herreshoff Class B schooners, the Westward, 
Arolita (formerly Queen), Elmina, Enchantress 
and the new yacht building for Robert E. Tod, 


racing will be the best ever witnessed in these 
waters. F 





The Boston Y. C. is dong everything possible 
to make next season’s race for sailing craft to 
Bermuda. Hollis Burgess has already done 
some good work in getting the start of the race 
to Boston, and now be and other members of 
the Boston Y. C. are hustling for entries. 
There is every indication, too, that the race will 
-be much more popular than it was last sum- 
mer, when there were but two starters. This 
event should attract well because it comes 
early in the season when yachtsmen like to make 
short cruises and before the best of the racing 
begins. An owner can take part in this race, 
spend a few days at Hamilton and then get 
back without missing any of the sport in these 
waters. The Boston Y. C. will shortly an- 
nounce the conditions. These will be similar 


to those of former races, but it is expected that 
there will be several prizes offered, one for the 
whole fleet and some special class prizes. 





The Yachtsmen’s Club of Philadelphia will 
hold it annual election on Tuesday, Jan. 3. The 
ticket nominated is: -Commodore, J. G. N. 
Whitaker; Vice-Commodore, John Lucy; Rear- 
Commodore, M. E. Brigham; Treasurer, R. M. 
Vanderherschen; Secretary, Maurice Belknap; 
Financial Secretary, Herman Mueller. 





Paul E. Stevenson, well known as an author 
of books on Yachting and an_ enthusiastic 
yachtsman himself, died last week. Mr. Stevenson 
was born in this city on May 19, 1868. He was 
educated in a special course at Columbia Uni- 
versity with the class of 1890, and three years 
after his graduation was married, in German- 
town, Philadelphia, to Maud Zeilin. . In 1804 
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he went on a cruise to Calcutta in the British 
full-rigged ship Dangalore. He was 121 days 
out, and in 1896 published a book, “A Deep- 
Water Voyage.” In 1905 Mr, Stevenson sailed 
in the races for the cup offered by Kaiser 
William, and in 1907 published his “The Race 
for the Emperor’s Cup.” 





At a meeting of the Racing Association of. 


South Jersey, held recently, a schedule of open 
dates was arranged. The clubs represented at 
the meeting were Sea Isle City Y. C., Wildwood 
Y. C., Ocean City Y. C., Ocean City Motor b. 
C., Cape May Y. C., Ventnor City Y. C., Sea- 
side Y. C. of Atlantic City, Stone Harbor Y. 
C. and the Yachtsmen’s Club of Philadelphia. 
The dates as arranged are July 1, Stone Harbor 
Y. C.; July 8, Yachtsmen’s Club of Philadelphia; 
July 15, Seaside Y. C.; July 29, Ventnor City 
Y. C.; Aug. 5, Ocean City Y. C.; Aug. 12, Sea 
Isle City Y. C.; Aug. 19, Wildwood Y. C., and 
Aug. 26, Cape May Y. C. 





The Pavonia Y C., of Bayonne, has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: A. 
J. Schneider, Commodore; E, A. Vogt, Vice- 
Commodore; Edward C. Zeiger, Rear-Commo- 
dore; John Wilson and H. W. Ludlam, Secre- 
taries; Frank Baker, Treasurer; Dr. W. I. 
Hatch, Fleet Surgeon; C. S. Barney, Measurer; 
William J. Aichele, F. M. Brown, M. F. Keat- 
ing and H. Ockerhausen, Trustees. 





The 18-foot knockabout is going to be one 
of the most popular of the small racing craft 
in Eastern waters next season, particularly on 
Narragansett Bay and about Boston. Two im- 
portant matches have already been arranged. 
In 1909 the Dorchen II., representing the local 
association, defeated the lake champion, Boni- 
two, at Cleveland and the return match will be 
sailed off Marblehead next summer. Besides 
this match there is the one with the Narra- 
gansett Bay boats. 

Last summer at Marblehead the three Massa- 
chusetts Bay 18-footers, Dorchen. II., Aurora 
and Kittiwake V., defeated the Narragansett 
Bay boats, Arrow II., Bat and Hugi by a nar- 
row margin. Next season, when the teams 
from the two associations meet on Narragansett 
Bay, things are apt to be different. 

Late in the summer the Answer and Mouse 
were purchased by Narragansett Bay yachts- 
men, and these, with the older boats and the 
two that are building will give the Narragansett 
Bay Association a fine class to select their team 
from. The Rhode Island yachtsmen already 
have begun to make preparations for the enter- 
tainment of the Massachusetts yachtsmen. 
There wiil be the match for the interstate cham- 
pionship, which will be of three or four races, 
followed by the annual association week in 
which the Massachusetts Bay boats have been 
invited to take part. 

Yachtsmen hope that the match between the 
Massachusetts Bay champion and the boat from 
the lakes can be arranged so that the Western 
boat can also take part in the races on Narra- 
gansett Bay, to which the Rhode Island yachts- 
men will invite the champion from the Great 
Lakes. The boats to be sent from Massa- 
chusetts Bay to the championship match, three 
in number, will be selected by their percentages 
in the open races given by the Y. R. A. of M. 
up to a date one week previous to the date of 
the match. 

At the recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association the following officers were elected 
for 1911: President, A. W. Finlay; Secretary 
and Treasurer, R. W. Pigeon; George Owen 
and Ralph Winslow Inspectors and Measurers; 
A. E. Whittemore, J. W. Olmstead and Harry 
Bloomfield, Board of Judges; William Stephens 
S. R, Ferguson and Stanley Bloomfield, Mem. 
bership Committee. 

Commodore Bernard, of the Atlantic Y. C., 
has appointed Ernest E. Malcolm Fleet Cap- 
tain, and Dr. J. E. De Mund and Walter H. 
Sykes, Jr., Regatta Committee. 





The Chesapeake Bay Y. C., of Easton, Md., 


a 





ICE YACHTS READY ON THE SHREWSBURY. 


recently: purchased a new $6,000 clubhouse on 
Washington street. The new building contains 
fifteen rooms and will be repainted, repapered 
and remodelled and fitted up in the best man- 
ner, with all the modern improvements for the 
comfort of its members. Col. F. Carroll Golds- 
borough, the present commodore of the club, 
was elected in 1887, and has held that office 
ever since. With him the other officers of the 
organization are: Vice-Commodore, T. Clifford 
Morris; Rear-Commodore, George K. Kinney; 
Treasurer, Alfred L. Tharp; Secretary, Dr. 
Charles R. Enos; Fleet Chaplain, Dr. S. D. 
McConnell; Board of Governors—Col. F. C. 
Goldsborough, T. Clifford Morris, Géorge K. 
Kinney, A. L. Tharp, Dr. Charles R. Enos, 
Col. Oswald Tilghman, Matthew T. Golds- 
borough and Clifton Wharton; Regatta Com- 
mittee—Andrew A. Hathaway, T. Clifford 
Morris and Samuel A. Rohrer. The club ex- 
pects to occupy its new quarters Jan. 1, IQII, 
and will give a house warming. When finished, 
the club will have one of the best and most up- 
to-date club houses on the Chesapeake Bay 
and south of New York. 





At the annual meeting of the Jubilee Y. C. 
these officers were elected: Commodore, John 
J. Harrigan; Vice-Commodore, Warren White; 
Rear-Commodore, Frank A. Guinivan; Secre- 
tary, L. C. Doble; Financial Secretary, A. L. 
Odell; Treasurer, George A. Endicott; Meas- 
urer, P. H. Guillford; Executive Committee— 
J. J. Harrigan, J. E. Collins, A. L. Odell, J. 
J. Heaphy and N. E. Giles; Regatta Commit- 
tee—L. P. Stanton, C. E. Grush and Charles 
Prescott. 





This account of the purchase of the Venetra 
by John D. Spreckels appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times. Friends of Morton F. Plant, 
who originally owned the Venetra, but who 
sold her when he had Iolanda built; will be 
amused. 

“Off on a journey which will extend over 
fifteen thousand miles of land and water and 
take eight months, Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Spreckels, of San Diego passed through Los 
Angeles yesterday en route to San Francisco 
and thence to New Orleans. 

About two months ago a magnificent yacht 
the Victoria, which had been built by a multi- 
millionaire by the name of Plant, of New Or- 
leans, and which he was compelled to sell, 
owing to business reverses, was offered at auc- 
tion. Mr. Spreckels was one of the bidders and 
secured the prize for about $200,000. The yacht 
is considered one of the most sumptuous on 
the Atlantic Coast, comparing favorably with 
the Corsaid, J. Pierpont Morgan’s private yacht. 

“The Victoria has been overhauled and some 
alterations made and is ready to sail. Mr. and 


Mrs. Spreckels will take several friends with 
them, and will sail in the yacht around South 
America and-into San Diego harbor. 

“Their plans call for stops at Havana, Rio de 
Jeneito, Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic and 
The- Victoria has several times 


Valparaiso. 


crossed the Atlantic. While in the city, 
Spreckels was at the Jonathan Club.” 





At the annual meeting of the Mecca C. C. 
these officers were elected: Commodore, 
Arthur W. O’Donnell; Vice-Commodore, 
Frederick Mohr; Rear-Commodore, J. G. 
Struke; Fleet Captain, Thomas Tischan; Finan- 
cial Secretary, William: V. Stahl; Recording 
Secretary, John A, Totten; Trustees—L. Lea- 
man, L. H. Hettler, Andre Beauplane; Meas- 
urer, Prof. Alexander McClain; Fleet Surgeon, 
Dr. Montgomery; Fleet Engineer, W. Fearnley. 


The Plant Schooner. 


Tue new Herreshoff schooner building for 
Morton F. Plant is the most attractive vessel 
building on this side of the Atlantic, and many 
are wondering if the new boat will be a match 
for Westward. According to a writer in the 
Providence Journal, Westward is said to be the 
scavenger of the European racing centers, from 
the fact that she cleaned up everything under 
canvas, including such cracks of the class and 
type as the German Emperor’s Meteor, the 
Brynhilde, White Heather and others of equal 
speed and steadiness. 

She won wherever she had a fair start under 
rules that met with the favor of all good sports- 
men, her single failure to icad tive racing feet 
to the finish line being when she was so over- 
burdened with a handicap that she was in much 
the same predicament as a waterlogged ship is 
in rolling in the trough of the sea—not able to 
cope with the conditions. 

That Herreshoff has not lost his knack of 
improving upon himself is argued by some who 
always believed that, like Tennyson’s brook, he 
“goes on forever.” His favorites point to the 
confidence he has in himself when he tackles 
the job of beating the Westward without any 
more ceremony than flinging down the lines of 
the boat to his mechanics last Tuesday and 
ordering the work of “laying down” to begin 
without delay. 

Faith in his methods is strong in Bristol, for 
it is easy. to remember the Herreshoff feats of 
increase of speed, step by step, in the Gleam, 
Drusilla, Gloriana, Wasp, Vigilant, Defender, 
Columbia, Reliance and Avenger, not forgetting 
the much maligned Constitution, which in fresh 
hands proved to be a boat fully up to the 
Herreshoff notions as far as speed goes. 

Then there is the shorter string of schooner 
yachts in the Herreshoff belt, the first of any 
note being Ingomar, which was built to the 
order of Commodore Plant, the ‘man who 
ordered the new schooner less than ten days 
ago. Ingomar took shape seven years ago and 
made a fine record abroad with Charly Barr at 
the wheel. Then followed the Queen and Iro- 
lita. both of which have been literally swapped 
by the owners, T. Rogers Maxwell and Com- 
modore E. W. Clarke. 

The last to be built before the Plant order 
came was the famous Westward, which is to be 
back here next spring after wintering at South- 
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ampton. It will mean good racing between the 
Plant craft, the Queen, Elmina, Muriel and 
others. It may be the best schooner sport ever 
held on the Atlantic Coast, for the Queen, 
barring unreasonable rating, is the best boat 
of her class that ever raced on this side of the 
Atlantic. Although she may have to take a 
position abaft the beam of the Westward in a 
12-knot breeze, she has accomplished a great 
deal, including the winner of the race-for the 
King’s cup the second season she was in com- 
mission. 

Who will sail the Plant schooner next sea- 
son is an Open question. It ‘is a foregone con- 
clusion that Commodore Plant, will not handle 
the craft himself, owing to his physical inca- 
pacity. Edward Holmes, once well known at 
Newport and Bristol, sailed the Ingomar for 
Commodore Plant in her first year out, but his 
sphere of action far several seasons past has 
been in Boston and*wvicinity with boats of the 
Eastern Y. C. apt. Holmes is an all-round 
sailor, as‘he was master of the Herreshoff built 
steam yacht Parthenia, owned once by Commo- 
dore Plant, and is now skipper of Visitor II., 
at Panama. : 

Capt. Charley Barr was formerly in the pay 
of Mr, Plant also. It- was during the height of 
his career, less than a decade ago, when he had 
just returned from an America’s Cup victory 
at Sandy Hook. He sailed the Ingomar to 
Europe and there raced her all summer. It is 
likely that Capt. Barr will be skipper of the 
Plant yacht. He knows all the tricks of the 
Westward after a season’s sport and on the new 
Plant boat he would have to learn kinks injected 
because of a change of form from the West- 
ward, made necessary by building to the Ameri- 
can rule of measurement instead of the British 
rule. 


Whitney Flag to Yacht Club. 


Cart. W. W. Price last week presented to 
the New Haven Y. C. a burgee of the club. It 
has the distinction of being the tlag which has 
flown in the highest northern latitude of any 
yacht club flag in the world. The blue and white 
banner waved from the masthead of Harry 
Whitney’s ship when it reached latitude of 79 
degrees and 20 minutes, and will hereafter oc- 
cupy a place of honor in the club house. — : 

Just before Mr. Whitney sailed on his trip 
last year, one of the members of the club 
brought to him a club flag with the request 
that he take it with him and fly it at the north- 
ernmost point reached by him in his explora- 
tion. This Mr. Whitney did, and last night 
the flag was returned accompanied by a letter 
vouching for the record. 

Both the letter and the flag. were ordered 
framed, and Mr. Whitney was elected an hono- 
rary member of the club, the time of his mem- 
bership to date from the day he started north. 

When Mr. Whitney starts for the Antartic he 
will taken with him another flag to go after 
the record of “farthest south,’ The “farthest 
north flag is triangular in shape and about 
three feet long and hung at the masthead of 
the Boethic on July 29, when she reached her 
highest latitude. 


Motor Boating. 


Cruiser for L. F. Percival. 


LAWRENCE F. PERCIVAL, owner of the many 
racing yachts which have been named Sally, 
has just placel an order with Arthur P. Homer, 
of Boston for a_ 50-foot high-speed cruiser, 
which will have a beam of 7 feet 6inches. This 
craft will have sleeping accommodations for 
five persons, and a speed of 20 miles has been 
guaranteed. The motor will be a six-cylinder, 
6% by 8 Sterling. This boat is to be built by 
James E. Graves at Marblehead and will be 
ready for delivery on April 1. 

The boat is laid out as follows: Forward, 
owner’s stateroom, with toilet attached; im- 
mediately aft of this, bridge deck, and gasolene 
tanks with a capacity of 200 gallons underneath; 





engine room with sleeping quarters for one 
man amidships; galley full width of the boat 
immediately ait of this, separated from same 
with watertight bulkheads; main saloon with 
two transom berths, side board and fire-place 
immediately aft of the galley, and a small cock- 
pit. This boat will be the fastest cruiser of her 
size in the New England waters and is Mr. 
Percival’s first power boat. 

Dr. William S. Dennett, of New York city, 
has placed an order with A. P..-Homer for a 
30-horsepower yawl which he will use for ex- 
tensive cruises along the New England coast 
during the summer, and in the early spring will 
use her in Long Island Sound. 

This boat is a very unusual type, being deep 
draft with ample sailing plan to handle her and 
with the engine.in a separate house aft of the 
cockpit amidships. The boat will be finished 
throughout with mahogany, lighted with elec- 
tric lights, etc., and it represents the latest de- 
velopments of the comfortable small cruiser 
which Mr. Homer hes specialized in for the last 
three years. ‘ 

Dr. Dennett’s boat will be equipped with a 
double cylinder 6 by 7% Eagle engine, and will 
have a speed of 9 knots. A full model of this 
boat will be exhibited at both the Boston and 
New York shows. 





Long Cruise of the Venus. 


JosepH VitTous, of Cleveland, has. completed 
a long cruise in his 28-foot motor boat Venus. 
He went from Cleveland to Jacksonville to win 
a $3,000 prize. Accompanying Capt. Vitous 
were his wife and 11-year-old son, Samuel, his 
assistant and the latter’s wife and two children. 
The boat was propelled by -a 6-horsepower 
gasolene engine. Venus was formerly an ordi- 
nary rowboat, and was transformed into a 
motor boat by Capt. Vitous. 

The boat set out from Cleveland late in Oc- 
tober, and reached the Atlantic Ocean by way 
of Lake Erie to Buffalo, thence through the 
Erie Canal to the’ Hudson River and down the 
Hudson to the sea. During the trip to Jack- 
sonville the two families lived aboard the boat. 
Capt. Vitous’ trip from New York to Jackson- 
vill along the Atlantic Coast was not entirely 
clear sailing, for the party met many reverses. 
During a severe hurricane off Cape Hatteras 
the little boat was nearly wrecked, and it was 
only through the cool work of Capt. Vitous 
that the craft pulled through safely. For nearly 
two weeks the Venus drifted helplessly in the 
fierce gale, and in the meanwhile provisions 
aboard ran out. After the party had gone three 
days without eating, the storm abated, and:a 
landing was made and provisions taken on 
board. 


Long Trip Down the Mississippi. 


Atmost. three months traveling down the 
Mississippi River in a 40-foot motor yacht from 
St. Paul, the headwaters of navigation of the 
Father of Waters to New Orleans, is the record 
of Dr. J. M. Welsh and wife, accoraing to the 
Times-Democrat, who arrived recently at the 
head of Walnut street. They were not 
fatigued by their long cruise, which began Sept. 
25 from Minnesota, and after laying up the 
little yacht. for repairs and repainting, they will 
continue through the inland route and along 
the Gulf shore to Palm Beach, Fla. Dr. Welsh 
was at the St. Charles Hotel recently, where 
he called upon Jackson Johnson, who is waiting 
the arrival of his yacht, Kentucky, which should 
arrive by rail from St. Paul within a few days. 
Mr. Johnson and wife will also take the inland 
passage to the Florida coast resorts and make 
a companion cruise with Dr. Welsh. 

Dr. Welsh traveled by day only, and made a 
cruise of more than 2,000 miles by easy stages, 
going at about an average of nine miles an 
hour. The yacht draws a little less than three 
feet, and when she first started it was hard 
pulling to get her through the low water of the 
Mississippi. Often she was on the sandbars 
and several times she had to be pulled off by 
the United States lighthouse tenders. Above 


Grafton, Ill., where the Illinois River empties 
into the Mississippi, the water was less than 
three and one-half feet deep. After passing St. 
Louis, sailing was easy, and it was merely a 
question of making the next night’s stop. Dr. 
Welsh said that the journey through Dixie was 
delightful, and he was never more hospitably 
treated than when he tied up his boat and ap- 
plied for a night’s lodging. The yacht is 4o feet 
over all, and has a beam of 12 feet, with 3 feet 
draft. She is a ketch-rigged with three masts, 
so that she can be sailed as well as motored. 





Sparks. 


The new 45-foot midship deck cruiser 
Suzanne, designed and built in New York City 
for L, J. Bell, of Lake Charles, La., was shipped 
via Morgan Line steamer on Dec. 3 to Galves- 
ton, where it proceeded under its own power 
to Lake Charles by way of the Gul of Mexico 
and the Calcascieu River, and the handsome 
craft is now in service at the owner’s home. 
This is the fifth motor boat that this firm has 
built for Mr. Bell. 





A firm in New York city has just closed a 
contract for a 42-foot raised deck cruiser, to be 
shipped to Switzerland, and to be used on Lake 
Geneva. This boat is an exact duplicate of the 
one shown at the last National Motor Boat 
Show at Madison Square Garden. 





_ F. C. Fowler, of New London, Conn., has 
just placed an order for a 25-foot speed boat, 
to be used by him at his summer home, Range- 
ley Lake, Maine. 





Horace L. Kent’s 35-foot speed boat, which 
has been named the Guess, is now being pre- 
pared for shipment to Florida. Mr. Kent stipu- 
lated that the boat be guaranteed to-make 18 
miles per hour, and the ‘Guess has exceeded 
this by nearly two miles. 





At the meeting of the New England Boat and 
Engine Association, these members were elected 
members of the Racing Committee: Chester 
I, Campbell, Arthur P. Homer, Norman Skene 
and William B. Stearns. A fifth member is 
yet to be chosen. The races last season were 
held on the Charles River and at Winthrop. 
Many of the members, however, think that a 
better course could be found at Hull Bay, and 
it is probable that one regatta will be off the 
Boston Y, C. house. 





N. Howard Easton, who is to be the next 
vice-commodore of the Barrington Y. C., has 
just ordered a new 55-foot power boat which 
is to be built at Fort Clinton, N. Y., and 
brought down from Lake Erie-in the spring. 
The new craft will have a deck flush with the 
rail to extend fore and aft except where the 
breaks of the hatches and companions occur. 
There is to be ample deck room and a well ap- 
pointed cabin. The new boat will have about 
8 feet beam and light draft. 





Samuel Hesketh, of Boston, has ordered a 
25-foot raised deck cruiser tobe built by Davis 
Bros, at Warren. The boat will be built of oak 
and pine. It will be equipped with a 10-horse- 
power moter. 





At the annual election ‘of the Camden Motor 
Boat Club, held at their headquarters in North 
Camden, the following officers were chosen for 
the coming year: Commodore, Claude Headley; 
Vice-Commodore, H. J. Dudley; Fleet Captain, 
Charles Johnson; Official Measurer, John Van- 
derslice; Treasurer, Austin M; Clark; Secre- 
tary, W. V. Pike, and Financial Secretary, 
George Johnson; Trustees—Chairman, ex- . 
Commodore Frank Turner, C. L. Stewart, J. 
F. Magee, J. C. Dorment, S. S. Norcross, F. 
Reynolds and J, M. West. 


The Forest anp StrEAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. E : 
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Winning with a Horse and a Half. 


THE morning of the races dawned cool and 
bright, with a brisk nor:hwest wind. At the 
south end of the :ake the summer colony, known 
as Curtis’ Grove, was early awake and astir. To- 
day was"the great day ot the year for everyone 
who owned a power boat on Contee Lake, and 
there were few, indeed, of the cottagers, whose 
interest in the event had not the personal note. 

There were to be three races, first, second and 
third class, according to the size of the boats 
and the power of their equipment. ‘The third 
class race was between power canoes, and next 
to the annual free-for-all this race of midgets 
aroused the most interest of any. : 

Wink, Saliy B., Titania, buzz and Lady’s Slip- 
per were the entries in the canoe race. ‘Lhe first 
three carried 114 horsepower engines of the same 
make. ‘ihey were of practically the same dimen- 
sions, and the fight between them would be 
mainly a matier of propellers, handling and gen- 
eral efficiency in detai.s. Buzz was equipped 
with a two-cylinder, two horsepower engine of 
very light construction, especia.ly designed for 
canoes, while Lady’s Slipper’s engine had two 
cylinders rated at 114 horsepower each. This 
engine was considerably heavier than the others, 
however, and Lady’s Slipper was known to be 
having rather exasperating carburetor troubles 
besides. Buzz was generally picked as the win- 
ner, with Titania second, and Lady’s Slipper 
wherever her skip might land her. 

All the forenoon the wind increased, whipping 
up the whitecaps and making it a more or less 
hazardous feat to make a landing at the unpro- 
tected wharves. By noon the waves were splash- 
ing half way over the club house wharf, and it 
was abandoned in favor of the more sheltered 
landings on the leeward side of the bay. Power 
boats of various sizes and shapes were darting 
or crawling hither and thither about the bay, 
being tried out and put through their paces for 
the afternoon. New arrivals from down the lake 
were constantly arriving on the scene, and in 
most cases depositing their feminine passengers 
at the wharf of some welcoming cottager. A 
gay throng of visitors swarmed over the veran- 
das ‘of the little hotel, the dainty gowns of the 
women fluttering in the breeze like a field of 
wind-tossed flowers. 

The first and second class races were run in 
due time, with results not concerning this story, 
and at 3:43 o'clock the five-minute gun called 
together the power canoes. A signal flag from 
the commodore’s launch brought the five con- 
testants up alongside, and after a brief conver- 
sation, Captain Harmon announced through his 
big megaphone to the judges on the club house 
porch that the canoes preferred not to postpone 
their race, notwithstanding the heavy wind and 
sea. 

“You're going to get mighty wet, boys,” said 
the commodore, shaking his head dubiously. 
“For heaven’s sake, be careful out there at the 
second stake boat. That’s a hard turn to make 


with the wind in the northwest, and if you don’t ° 


look out, those little cockleshells will be 
swamped.” 

As the second gun boomed out, the five canoes 
went over the line in good close order, Wink 
ahead, with Buzz on her quarter, Lady’s Slipper 
and Titania neck and neck some two rods be- 
hind, and Sally B. bringing up the rear. 

The. course was triangular and approximately 
five miles in length. On the first leg the canoes 
were headed into the wind, and without excep- 
tion they took the hard work well, lifting their 
graceful bows courageously to meet the oncom- 
ing waves. Two or three times, as they topped 
an especially big wave, their little propellers 
swung clear of the water, and the engines raced 
wildly until they felt their load again. All the 
canoes were taking in a good deal of water, but 
as the drivers had been careful before they 
started to protect the spark plugs and batteries 
with hoods and carriage cloth respectively, the 
drenching did no particular harm. 

At the end of the first leg Buzz had taken the 
lead from Wink, and Titania had crept by Lady's 
Slipper to second place. On the turn, Buzz kept 
well out, giving the stake boat a wide berth and 
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Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
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Canoe Handling and Sailing. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, 
Practical Management and Care, and Relative Facts. 
By C.-Bowyer Vaux (“Dot’’). Illustrated. Cloth, 168 
pages. Price, New and revised edition, with 
additional matter. 

A complete manual for the management of the canoe. 
Everything is made intelligible to the veriest novice, and 
Mr. Vaux proves himself one of those successful in- 
structors who communicate their own enthusiasm to 
their pupils. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


allowing amply for wind and wave, but Bob 
Burton, confident in his perfect control of 
Titania, took a chance and whisked her nose 
sharply around between two waves, clearing the 
stake boat by scarcely three feet, and gaining 
ten yards on Buzz. 

As soon as he was safely around the turn and 
could spare a hand from the wheel, Burton began 
bailing vigorously. It would have been well for 
Buzz if her owner, John West, had followed this 
example, for Buzz, too, had shipped a good deal 
of water, and every pound of this extra load 
was holding her back. 

At the second stake boat Titania was closing 
in on Buzz, with only twenty yards to gain. The 
other three canoes were having rather hard luck. 
Lady’s Slipper’s skip was losing her about every 
fourth stroke, and she was dropping behind 
with Sally B. Wink shipped a huge sea at the 
turn and drowned her engine, so that the two 
leaders were half way down the last leg of the 
course before she could get started again. 

Little by little Titania crept up on Buzz as 
they came down the homestretch on the last two 
miles, the wind with them now and no deluges 
of water sluicing over them. Like a live thing 
Titania flew along over the waves, seeming fair- 
ly to leap from one to another and touching 





hardly more than their crests. 


_ Buzz strove valiantly to hold her own, if noth- 
ing more, but it was no use; she could not shake 
off the gay little sprite that crowded her closer 


and closer. 


On shore the excitement ran high. Field and 
marine glasses brought nearer the lively struggle 


for supremacy between the two leaders and 
shouts of “Titania! Come on, little Queen!” 
“Hit her up, Burton!” alternated with “West!” 


“West!” “Buzz leads!” “Buzz has it!” “Buzz!” 


“Buzz r? “Buzz re 
Up on the club house veranda Burton’s sister, 
Sally, leaned perilously far out over the water, 
her eyes glued to the field glasses, her heart 
thumping’ heavily “with excitement. Quite un- 
conscious of her surrounds, her whole heart 
with her brother and his gallant little canoe, 
she now and then whispered to herself, half 
aloud: 

“Bob, Bob! 
again: “Cut out the exhaust, Bob. 
help. Oh! Titania, hurry!” 

The judges were Sitting up very straight and 
alert now, stop watches in hand, ready for a 
close finish. On came the dainty little racers like 
Arabian thoroughbreads, neck and neck. 

“Titania leads!” “Hurrah!” 

“Buzz!” “Buzz!” “Buzz!” 

Burton and West were both leaning forward, 
their eyes on the finish line, every nerve keyed 
up to concert pitch. Inch by inch Titania’s bow 
forged ahead of Buzz. Only 200 yards more. 

Suddenly a surprising thing happened. Burton 
leaned back for an instant and did something 
with a Stilson wrench. Titania leaped forward 
as if a spur had struck her! Where before she 
had gained by inches, she now gained by feet! 

A moment of confusion and _ uncertainty 
showed itself in the crowd on shore. Then, as 
they comprehended what was happening, an up- 
roar of shouts and cheers burst forth, mega- 
phones brayed: “Titania!” “Titania!” “Good 
boy, Bob!’ Whistles blew like mad, automo- 
bile horns honked, and hundreds of people 
shouted themselves hoarse in honor of the 
staunch little canoe which to-day was proving 
herself the equal of much larger boats in sea- 
worthiness as well as in speed, and in the midst 
of this uproar Titania shot across the line, two 
lengths ahead of Buzz, just twenty-nine minutes 
from her starting time. An average of a little 
over ten miles an hour is not bad for 1% horse- 
power, particularly in such heavy weather. 

From the finish line Burton swung Titania 
around toward the club house, and for a moment 
as she curtseyed and bobbed in the trough of 
the waves she seemed to be acknowledging the 
acclamations that greeted her victory. 

“Great work, Bob!” said the commodore, as 
he joined Burton a little later on the gasolene 
merchant’s wharf where Titania’s tank was be- 
ing refilled in preparation for the trip home. “TI 
wouldn’t have believed those 


Hurry up! You must win!” And 
That will 





little eggshells 


My Friend The Partridge. 


S. T. Hammond. A _ delightful 
autumnal days in the covers. 


reminder of 


noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest anp STREAM is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between Amer- 
ican sportsmen. The editors invite communications on 
the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anonymous 
communications will not be regarded. The editors are 
not responsible for the views of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


_Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: Foe 
single copies, $3.00 per year; $1.50 for six months. Rates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, er 
order or draft, payable to the Forest and Stream Pu 

lishing Company. The orc may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 


Britain. Canadian subscriptions, $4.00 a year, $2.00 for 
six months, 

Foreign Subscriptions and Sales Agents—London: 
Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co. 
Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: $4.50 per year; $22 
for six months. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 16 cents per agate line. Special rates for 
three, six and twelve months. Eight words to the line, 
fourteen lines to one inch. Adveftisements should be 
received by Saturday previous to issue in which they 
are to be inserted. Transient advettisements must in- 
variably be accompanied by the money, or they will not 
be inserted. Reading notices, .seventy-five cents per line. 
Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. 


Display Classified Advertising. 


Summer and Winter Resorts, Instruction, 
Schocels, Colleges, etc. . Railroad and Steamship Time 
Tables. Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
Shrubs, Taxidermists. The Kennel. Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per agate line, per insertion, 13 cents. 
Three months and over, 10 cents per line. 


Solid Classified Advertising. 


For Sale. Kennel. Property For Sale. Real Estate 
For Sale or To Let. Wants and Exchanges. Per agate 
line, 10 cents. Absolutely noedisplay. No advertisement 
of less than three lines accepted. Cash must in every 
case accompany order. 
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127 Franklin St., New York. 
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could stand the battering they got, to say noth- 
ing of making such good time. How did you 
work up that spurt at the finish?” 

“T cut out the muffler and let her exhaust 
straight,” answered Bob, laughing. “Didn’t you 
hear the sputter she made? I had never thought 
of doing that until the other day, when Sally 
gave me a rush order for milk, on pain of hav- 
ing no chowder for dinner, and I had to go way 
up to Dunham’s for it. It seemed to me then 
that she picked up considerably, but I had no 
way of knowing just how much it helped.” 

As he finished speaking, Sally appeared at the 
top of the club house steps, laughing happily and 
holding up the beautiful silver cup that Titania 
had won. The judges stood with her, laughing, 
too, and one of them called down to Burton: 
“Better look out, Bob. I’m afraid we’ve got 
you into trouble. We told your sister she might 
take the cup down to you, but she’s so pleased 
with it and says the lining of it matches her 
sou’wester so well that we’re afraid she won't 
surrender it, even to you.” 

“Surrender it? Not I!’ cried Sally gaily. “I 
shall hold it in trust for Titania, and I promise 
you now that if you people want it back at this 
end of the lake next year you'll have to fight for 
it. As a 14 horsepower combination, Bob and 
Titania are hard to beat.”—-The Girl, in Power 
Boating. 





Portland Power B. C. House. 


THE new club house of the Portland Power 
Boat Association is to be finished by Feb. 15. 
The house is to be two stories high. The 
lower floor will be utilized for the storage of 
small motor boats and will be furnished with 
some forty large lockers for the use of the 
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members, and will also be fitted with a shower 
bath. This floor is finished in natural wood 
with the beams exposed. The stairs to the 
upper story are close to the main entrance. 
The first room on the left up stairs will be the 
ladies’ room. Next will be main club room, 
a large apartment, which will be in the front 
side of the building facing the harbor. Ad- 
joining this room will be the dining room, 
with folding doors between, so that both rooms 
can be put in one when occasion requires. 
Leading from the dining room will be the 
kitchen, also two card rooms, with gents’ toilet 
between the two. The rooms on this floor will 
be sheathed with North Carolina pine, finished 


in natural wood, the floor of the dining | room - 


being laid in birch. 


Canoeing. 
Atlantic Division, A. C. A. 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee of 
the Atlantic Division, A. C. A., was held at the 
residence of Vice-Commodore Tims on Satur- 
day, Dec. 17, at 8 Pp. M., with the following 
members present: Vice-Commodore R. F. 
Tims, E. B. Ayres, D. S. Hill, B. F. Cromwell, 
T. Quasebart, Rear-Commodore H. B. Fort 
and Purser H. F. Noah. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and accepted. 

Several letters from Commodore H, D. James 
were then read to the members. A list of the 
division property and place of storage’ was also 
read. Purser’s report showing expenditures of 
$34.75 up to date, and a balance of $133.03 now 
on hand. Report accepted and placed on file. 





It was decided to hold the Atlantic Division 
dinner in New York, on either March 11 or I8. 
The following dinner committee was then ap- 
pointed: H. J. Deitrich, Chairman; W. J. 
Flynn, Fred Baldwin and Hyatt Near. 

The Hackensack cruise will be held on May 
13-14, with the following committee in charge: 
E. V. Walker, Chairman; F. Andreas and Frank 
Baldwin. 

The cruise down Rancocas Creek will be held 
on May 28 to 30, assembling on May 27 at 
Brown’s Mills. The following committee was 
appointed to insure its complete success: F. 
T. Wilson, Chairman; J. A. Edgar, M. E. 
Southard, W. P. Randall and J. S. Page. 

It was decided that the members of the ex- 
ecutive committee from the Delaware River 
constitute a committee to promote a racing 
meet, to be held on June 17, at the Yapewi 
Aquatic Club, Bordentown, N. J.; with privi- 
lege to appoint other members to assist. Rear- 
Commodore Fort was appointed chairman, with 
Hill and Ayres as the other members. 

It was decided to hold the Atlantic Division 
meet and camp at Lake-Mahopac, N. Y.; if 
suitable site can be obtained, from July 1 to 9, 
inclusive; and that the election of nominees for 
the officers and member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the division, and commodore, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Association be held 


‘on July 8. The following committees were then 


appointed: ampsite—B. F, Cromwell, Chair- 
man; E. E. Maloney and J. J. Hattenbrun. 
Transportation—A. D. Berning, Chairman; F. 
Goddard, H. Donaldson and A. Von Dohln. 
Regatta—G. P. Douglass, Chairman; B. Hill, 
E. V. Walker and L. Freide. The members 
of the campsite and transporation committees 
to act jointly as an entertainment committee. 
Harry F. Noau, Purser. 
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Trade Mark 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


to a 





guarantee of everything you 


could desire in firearms and ammunition. 

















When considering the purchase of any type of firearm or any kind of ammunition, you are naturally critical. You want the 
best the market provides—because you know that the greater its efficiency, the greater the pleasure and satisfaction in its use. 


What better guide to this quality-certainty than the name of REMINGTON-UMC? 

You know that REMINGTON stands for the greatest experience in firearm manufacture. 

You know that it means a progressiveness reflected in improvements possessed by no other make. 

And you also know that every type of gun that bears its name is built solid breech, hammerless—to the one standard 


of maximum merit. 








absolutely sure of getting the best is to buy a REMINGTON. 


All that REMINGTON means to firearms, UMC means to ammunition. 
repetition of victories in competition has proved UMC Cartridges and U MC Shells the most thoroughly dependable— 


always “sure-fire”, straight-to-the-mark, whatever the conditions. 


Remington and UMC —the perfect shooting combination. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Trapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


1911. 

Jan. 2.—Bergen Beach (N. Y.) G..C. yearly New Year’s 
Day shoot, at 10 A. M. L. H. Schortemeier, Sec’y, 

an, 18-21.—Pinehurst (N C.) Country Club. 
an 26—Freehold (N. J.) G. C. 

eb. 13-18.—Kansas City, Mo.—R. S. Elliott Arms Co. 

Feb. 16.—Freehold (N. J.) G. C. 

March 17.—Freehold (N. J.) G. C. 

April 20.—Freehold (N. J.) G. C. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
Dec. 31.—Wellington, Mass.— Palefaces G. C. H.C. 
Kirkwood, Sec’y. 


M. W. Conover, Sec’y, 


1911, 
Jan. 2.—Buffalo, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Buffalo- 
Audubon G. C. Edward_Reinecke, Sec’y. 
Jan. 2—White House, N. J.—Crescent G. C. RC. 


Stryker, Sec’y. : 5 
5.—Phoenixville (Pa.) G. C. P. W. Sueisford, Mgr. 
J. M. Yerger, Mgr. 


an, 
ane 6.—Pottstown, Pa.—Shuler S. C. ; 
fan. 10-13.—Hamilton (Ont.) G..C. D. A. Wilson, Sec’y. 
arch 6-11.—New York City.—International trapshooting 
tournament and sportsman’s_ exhibition, Madison 
Square Garden. S. M. Van Allen. Mgr. 
April 18-20.—Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State shoot. Budd 


& Whitney, Mgrs. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Newton, N. J., Gun Club’s two-man championship 
trace and poultry shoot, Jan. 2, is open to shooters of 
Morris, Warren and SusseX counties. The prizes are 
turkeys, geese, ducks and pigs. Shooting will begin at 
10:30. A good lunch will be provided. The Secretary 


is A, B. Brickner. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Same Ownership 








Agency, 299 Broadway, New York City 
Same Standard of Quality 


The Fred Macaulay Business Men’s Gun Club, New- 
ark, N. J., will hold a shoot on Jan. 2 and 3, merchan- 
dise and sweepstakes. A match has been arranged be- 
tween Henry C. Koegel and Frank Mihlon, to take 
place on Jan. 22, 100 targets, $100. 


The Pinehurst, N. C., Outlook states: “That this sea- 
son’s midwinter handicap trapshooting tournament is 
appealing to sportsmen everywhere is shown by advance 
entries from many sections. Detailed programs of the 
event are now ready for distribution.” 


R 


That C. G. Blandford could wield a pen with enter- 
taining dexterity was generally known, and it is more 
broadly confirmed since his appearance as a magazine 
writer, his story, “The Feud at Cut 8,” published in the 
Top-Notch Magazine of Jan. 15, being of compelling 
interest, 

R 


The New Haven, Conn., Gun Club has provided a 
program of nine events for its shoot on Jan. 2, a total 
of 150 targets, $10.50 entrance. Shooting will begin at 
9:30. A number of cut-glass prizes are for those high 
guns who shoot through the program. Send guns, etc., 
prepaid to F. Smith & Co., 17 Crown St. For other 
information address W. F. Alcorn, 69 Church street. 


R 


A close two-man team match, 25 birds, for a $100 
purse, was shot between James Sommers, of Easton, and 
Jacob Felker, of Bangor, on the one side and Dr. 
Brownell and Joseph Graves, of the Delaware Water Gap 
Gun Club, at the Clear Spring Gun Club’s grounds, 
Belfast, Pa., on Dec. 24. The latter team won, 46 to 45. 
The individual scores were: Graves 24, Sommers 24, 
Brownell 22, Felker 21. 


The Remington Arms Co. 
Ilion, N. Y. 


Same Management 


Whatever your requirements—whether a repeating shotgun, a repeating rifle or a .22 repeater—the one way to be 


More than half a century of service and 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Secretary Louis Ebert writes: “The St. Louis Trap- 
shooters’ Association filed application with the Inter- 
state Association on Dec. 14, 1910, for the Missouri 
State shoot, to be held on May 18, 19 and 20, this being 
the thirty-third annual state tournament of the Missouri 
State Game and Fish Protective Association.” 

BERNARD WATERS. 


Essex Country Clab. 


OranceE, N. J., Dec. 24.—A good field was in attend- 
ance of the third shoot of the Essex County Country 
Club to-day. Four events were on the program. In the 
sweepstake handicap, J. A. Hart, scratch, and H. B. 
Schriver (2) tied on 22. 





Sweepstakes, target handicap: 
FA Bet: Secccaoee 0 22 E W Heller........- 4 21 
H B Schriver ...... 2 22 B M Shanley....... 2 19 
© FE Day sv... ecaen< 0 21 A O Headley....... 6 17 
Dr D W Granberry. 6 21 

I. K. Taylor troplty,.25 targets, handicap: 
TA BMG cos cidiccus 0 22 E W Heller......... 4 21 
Dr Branberry ...... 6 2 O A Headley ...... 6 17 
H B Schriver...... 2 20 B M Shanley....... 2 17 

Charles H. Daly trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
H B Schriver....... 2 22 E H Heller ......< 19 
James A Hart ..... 9 21 A O Headley....... 6 17 
Dr Granberry ...... 6 21 BM Shanley....... 2 24 
CEE SI ares itstes 0 20 

James A. Hart trophy for 10 pairs of doubles: 
H B Schriver......... 13 A. Hatt «... 8 
i: a) il M Shanley. w- 9 
Ce Witbier nccccect 11 A O Headley.......... 7 
Dr Granberry ........ 9 


Marine and Field Club. 


3aTH Beacu, L. I., Dec. 24.—The 200-target handicap, 
shot in a series of contests for December, ended to-day. 
C. Lembcke won with a total of 172. He was allowed to 
shoot up three back strings of 50 each because of his 
inability to attend at prior shoots, having been absent 
in the South. He scored 39, 48, 48, 42. 
C Lembcke 12 4 We Sais ieee 6 32 
J H Emanuel...... 6 39 
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E. C. Cup Challenge. 


WitmincTon, Del., Dec. 22.—I don’t know whether 
you have heard of the challenge sent by Lester S. Ger- 
man, of Aberdeen, Md., to W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, 
Ill., to shoot for the E. C. cup, representing the all- 
around championship of the United States at targets. 
Crosby has settled on Jan. 7 and the grounds of the 
Chicago Gun Club as the date and place for the match. 
I am attaching hereto a full history of this cup and all 
the matches that have been shot in connection with this 
trophy, and I think you will find it will make good 
reading for your subscribers. It might also help to in- 
crease interest in trapshooting. 

With best wishes for Christmas and the New Year, I 
am 

Epwarp Banks, 
Mgr. Adv. Div. 





HISTORY OF THE E. C. CUP. 


Since the year of 1896 the sport of trapshooting has 
grown so fast in popular favor, that those who took part 
in the memorable contests of that period must surely 
feel some astonishment when they glance over the 
weekly returns on the trap pages of the sportsmen’s 
papers, and note columns upon columns of condensed 
reports of shoots held in every nook and corner of the 
United States. Tournaments in 1896 were few and far 
between, but there were some big ones that made up in 
quality what may have been lacking in quantity. 

Years ago, Knoxville, Tenn., led the van under the 
guidance of the Van Gilders, John Connor, Sam Dow, 
then president of the club, and other energetic members. 
The last Knoxville tournament, with $3,000 added money, 
was held in 1895, and with that tournament may be said 
to have ended the active life of the club. Not that the 
tournament was unsuccessful—it was just the opposite, 
but the Knoxville boys seemed to lose interest in doing 
all the work. The big du Pont tournament at Cincin- 
nati, under the able leadership of R. S, Waddell, was 
also held in the same year, and did much to help on the 
sport of trapshooting. 

Although there had been considerable talk about a 
real championship trophy for inanimate targets, nothing 
came of all the talk until the fali of 1895, when in its 
issue, published during the week of the Baltimore (Md.) 
tournament, at which the first contest for the du Pont 
pigeon championship was held, one of the sportsmen’s 
papers suggested in its trap columns what it considered 
suitable conditions for a real championship test. Four- 
day tournaments were popular then and drew well, so it 
was suggested that a contest at 300 targets per man, 100 
each at three different styles of shooting, would. pro- 
duce a real, all-around champion at the end of the race. 
In other words, the race was to be at 100 targets, un- 
known angles; 100 targets, expert rule, one man up; 
and 100 targets thrown in pairs. The idea was that the 
program for each day should contain one event at 25 
targets, unknown angles, and one at 25 targets, expert 
rule. On the first two days also there should be one 
event at 15 pairs, and on. the last two days an event at 
10 pairs. 

That the suggestion was popular is evidenced by the 
fact that no sooner did the paper containing it come 
into his hands, than Capt. A. W. Money, then manager 
of the American E. C. Company, announced to all the 
shooters at the Baltimore tournament, in which he was 
taking part, and also to the trap editor of the paper 
suggesting the trial of skill, that this company would 
hold a four-days’ tournament the following May, and 
would offer a cup, to be competed for under the sug- 
gested conditions. It is only fair to state that Mr, R. S. 
Waddell, who was even then planning for a big tourna- 
ment at Cincinnati, to be given by the Hazard Powder 
Company the latter part of May, wired that his company 
would adopt the plan and would donate a trophy to the 
winner of the championship. The American C. Com- 
pany having really prior claim, Mr. Waddell withdrew, 
and the first open competition for the E C. inanimate 
target championship cup was held at the E. C. tourna- 
ment, May 5-8, 1896, at the Guttenburg race track, 
above Weehawken, N J. 

Noel E. Money, then secretary of the E.. C. Company, 
and Elmer E. Shaner, were the moving spirits in the 
management of the tournament, Mr. Shaner of course 
running the -shoot on lines devised by him and which 
even at that time had reduced tournament management 
to a science. The first event on the program for the 
first day had over one hundred entries, a record entry 
then, although entry fees were stiff, and professional 
and amateur shooters were allowed to shoot for the cup. 

The list of aspirants for championship honors gradu- 
ally simmered down until only twenty-six finished their 
strings of 300 on the last day, and Gilbert, the shooting 
star who had risen above the horizon the year previous, 
when he won the du Pont pigeon trophy at Baltimore, 
was hailed as champion. J. A. R. Elliott and the late 
E. D. Fulford were tied for second and third places, 
with Heikes right after them. Of the twenty-six who 
finished, all but three, Leroy, Fulford and Hood Waters, 
are still alive, but some of them have quit shooting at 
least at the traps. None of them, however, will forget 
the initial contest, the scores in which are sure to be of 
interest, and are therefore given below: 


Unknown Expert 





4 Angles. Rule. Pairs. Total. 
Pred Gilbert) } oc ..s.s556. 91 91 84 266 
Pe a yO eee 96 80 85 261 
ae eS ee 91 88 82 261 
RO Fetkes}....6..4005 92 89 77 258 
% RR Mesrills.......cceive 7 90 7 256 
C O Barrett.i.......... 78 255 
Bey de NOE. 6 she wi cisic's Woe 84 83 88 255 
Te OE alain ub vesce 93 81 80 254 
Pf oe FRE EO 90 83 80 253 
H G Wheeler........... 89 85 7 252 
SE ME seed Sa So's' ure 89 94 67 250 
O R_Dickey....:...... 87 85 77 249 
F-S- Parmislee: - 3.20500. 92 84 73 249 





Ralph Trimble ......... 94 90 65 249 
B A> Baetletts occ scan. 87 7 82 248 
Stet GOWER so isc haces 5 82 72 247 
ROAWINGE «-siebicedieive cies 89 7 71 247 
CG) Water 756i mens is 92 88 67 247 
Hood Waters .......... 87 87 72 

D A Upsoms Aocies essa 92 80 71 243 
FT  PRCker: «0 Ser cae 83 80 79 242 
C M Grimm... y...3.5.. 86 80 . 74 240 
N Apgar ..isthabegstiis 84 80 69 233 
C Lane ....isWires iti, 87 75 67 229 
Col J T Anthony....... 81 70 69 220 
Capt A W Money..... 84 69 67 220 
Geo W Loomis.... ... 84 64 68 216 


HEIKES DEFEATS GILBERT. 


Gilbert did not wear his honors very long, for on Aug. 
20 in the same year (1896), Heikes as challenger met and 
defeated him at Watson’s Park, Chicago, by the score of 
133 to 130. All challenge contests according to con- 
ditions are at 15) targets, 50 unknown, 50 expert and 25 
pairs. At unknown angles, Heikes broke 48 to 47; at 
expert rules, 45 to 44, and 40 to 39 on the pairs, thus 
beating him by one target at each style of shooting. 


GILBERT TURNS THE TABLES. 


The next challenge contest was at Dayton, O., on July 
31, 1897. Gilbert as challenger came out ahead by the 
score of 142 to 136, scoring 48 to 47 at unknown angles, 
48 to 44 at expert rules, and 46 to 45 at pairs. The 
loser’s score is not to be sneezed at even in these days, 
while that of’the winner is hard to beat. 


HEIKES AGAINST CHAMPION. 


A little over a year later, viz.: on Aug. 13, 1898, Heikes 
as challenger, once more met and defeated Gilbert at 
Watson’s Park. The scores were: Heikes, 140, and 
Gilbert 187. Heikes broke 48 to 47 at unknown angles, 
48 to 45 at expert rules, but Gilbert broke 45 to 44 pairs. 


OPEN SHOOT AT DAYTON, OHIO, OCT. 11-13, 1808. 


The scores made at the three styles of shooting for the 
championship cup during the three days were as follows: 
We are giving the fifteen high scores: 


Unknown Expert 


Angles. Rule. Pairs. Total. 
FRCIES 53S Uc aviecdnghoe 87 98 &8 273 
MeMurchy 4 ..6.5..0¢4 91 93 82 266 
DRUIOI ap cnedivesk veadeds 88 94 84 266 
MOMINE 5 :ansdapossaeie 88 - 90 84 262 
CIMETE.. 4, din ovecembethaxe 94 93 74 261 
TUES ss acces soisighiat as 87 89 7 255 
MEPS Fcc can aventhceean’ 88 90 7 253 
MONE obs oc ste cay near 90 93 67 250 
PUI cee. cso Seine kere 82 88 78 248 
WMD hus chic sree cheno 84 84 7 241 
PENNE oS Aucbescsleee tu 86 84 70 240 
MPULEORY ovine chines bccades 82 80 7 240 
WRIIIER 52x i hand ss ansine 84 80 65 229 
U M C Thomas......... 78' 76 66 220 
COMPIMER™ 6 bis te svicicceiee 7 7 6: 210 


0 2 
Mr. Heikes therefore continued to hold the cup. 


HEIKES VS. FULFORD. 


The sixth contest for the cup was decided on Jan. 21, 
1899, on the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., at Holmesburg Junction, the late 
E. D. Fulford being the challenger. | Heikes defended 
his title to the cup successfully, winning by 129 to 123. 
The scores seem low, but.the conditions.as to flight of 
targets were against high totals. Heikes broke 45 to 42 
at unknown angles, 43 to 45 at expert rules, and 41 to 
36 at pairs. 

CROSBY WON AT ST. LOUIS. 


On May 16-22 of the same year the E. C, cup was put 
up in open competition at St. Louis, under the auspices 
of the Missouri State Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation. This time, W. R. Crosby made his first appear- 
ance as winner of the highest target championship 
honors, taking the cup and title by the score of 265 out 
of 300 shot at. The conditions were precisely the same 
as those under which the first contest at Guttenburg was 
shot, 100 targets at each style of shooting. 


CROSBY VS. ELLIOTT.” 

The eighth contest for the cup was shot at Batavia, 
N. Y., June 24, 1899, when Crosby defended his title to 
the cup and defeated J. A. R. Elliott by the’ score of 
128 to 124, . 

ELLIOTT DEFEATS CROSBY. 

The n’nth contest was between the same two parties, 

Elliott challenging Crosby for the cup, and Crosby named 


Batavia, N. Y., once more and July 24, 1899 as the 
place and date for the shoot. Elliott’s score was 136 
out of 150. 


CROSBY DEFEATS ELLIOTT. 


A-month later Crosby as challenger once more de- 
feated Elliott, the holder. The score was 139 to 128, the 
contest being held at Atlantic City, N. J 


CROSBY DEFEATS HEIKES. 


The next match for the cup was shot at Batavia, N. Y., 
Oct. 13, 1899, Heikes challenging Crosby. The latter won 
by 132 to 130, scoring 45 to 48 at unknown angles, 47 to 
44 at expert rules and 40 to 38 at pairs. 


GILBERT REGAINS THE TITLE. 


The eleventh contest for the cup was shot at Batavia, 
vy. Y., on Nov. 4. 1899, Gilbert being the challenger and 
making good, as he defeated Crosby by the score of 120 
to 119 in a most memorable battle of. the gidnts, Crosby 
almost catching his opponent at the finish. Gilbert 
broke 46 to 42 at unknown angles and 42 to 40 at expert 
rules, but Crosby finished strong with 37 to Gilbert’s 32 
at pairs. 

GILBERT VS. ELLIOTT. 


On Feb, 19, 1900, J. A. R, Elliott once more tried to 
take the cup, but failed, Gilbert defeating him by the 
score of 133 to 124." The match was shot at Hot Springs, 





Ark., and Gilbert’s scores were: 47 to 44 at unknown 
angles; 48 to 44 expert rules, and 38 to 36 at pairs. 


GILBERT WINS AGAIN. 


On. Sept. 8, 1900, Gilbert once more successfully de- 
fended his title to the cup, Elliott beimg again the 
challenger. The match was shot at Arnold's Park, Ia., 
and Gilbert’s scores were 49 to 48 at unknown angles, 
48 to 42 at expert rules, and 46 to 38 at pairs, his total 
being 143 to Elliott’s 128. Gilbert’s score is a ‘record for 
these contests, being one target more than his score at 
Dayton, O., July 31, 1897. 

CROSBY ONCE MORE ON TOP. 


On Oct. 13, 1900, in the fourteenth shoot for the cup, 
Gilbert again met defeat at Watson’s Park, Chicago, 
Crosby as challenger beating him out by 126 to 123. The 
scores made were not high, but conditions were hard 
Crosby’s totals were: 47 to 41 at unknown angles, 36 to 
43 at expert rules, and 43 to 39 at pairs. ‘ 

As an item of interest, it may be noted that Gilbert a; 
holder three times, named Watson’s Park, Chicago, a 
the place for the shoot, and was defeated on all three 
occasions, twice by Heikes and once by Crosby. 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ruvce, L. L, Dec. 24.—The December cup was 
tied for by H. W. Woodcock and R. E. Fox, Jr., with 
full scores. The Stake trophy was keenly contested, 
four making full scores of 25 for it, James winning in 
the shoot-off with 25 against 23 by Woodcock, 21 by 
Pulis and 19 by Vanderveer. For the James trophy 
eleven contested, of whom three scored 25 each, Wood- 
cock winning in the shoot-off. James and Fox tied on 
25 for the Lockwood trophy, Fox winning in the shoot- 
off, 24 to 18. ? : 

In the two-man team shoot, Felix and Pulis scored a 
leg with a total of 47, 25 and 22 respectively. 

i. the doubles for the Westley Richards gun, Felix 
led with 13. . 4 

The trophy shoot winners were F. B. Stephenson, C. 
H. Pulis and M. Stiner. The weather was stormy and 


the light poor. Scores: 
December cup, 25 targets, handicap: 





Woodcock.... J_F James.......... 2 19 

R Ee Fox, AT cavesen® ae M. Stiner .....0.s000- 0 18 
Geo Felix .......... 2 24 H Vanderveer.... 1 17 
F B Stephenson.... 0 28 S Lawson..... sade 16 
C BH Palis <...2.0+- 4 22 r Atkinson........ 5 12 
C R James.......... 2 21 

. trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
J tae Sixes 2 25 B Stephenson.... 0 22 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 25 Geo Felix 2 21 
CFA PAB. <osicene 9 4 2 M Stiner Q 20 
H W Woodcock.... 4 25 S Lawson......... 5 16 
C R James......... 2 23 r Atkinson ....... 5 7 
RB Bekincsivcccces 4 23 

Shoot-off, same conditions: 2 
J F jJames.......... 2 8 C H Pulis ........ a @, 2 
H W Woodcock.... 4 23° J H Vanderveer.... 1 19 

. F. James trophy, 25 targets, handicap: e 
Re tio PPisaseaes 4 25 C R James.......... 2 23 
H W Woodcock.... # 25 Geo Felix .......0e 2 23 
CH ‘Polis'\.......+. 4 25 F James.......... 9 2 
F B Stephenson.... 0 23 S_ Lawson....... . B&B 20 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 24 r Atkinson ....... 5 9 
M Stinerwisieesss... 0 23 : 

H. W. Woodcock won first prize. 

Lockwood trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
J F Jamés..<........ 2 2 cS AMES......+44- 2 21 
R E. Fex..>.. ae aiite 4 2% CH Puls ........ oe e 
F B Stephenson.... 0 23 J H Vanderveer.... 1 19 
te arr b S_ Lawson....... oe It 
H W Woodcock.... 4 23 r Atkinson ....... 5 19 
M Stiner. .......e00% 23 

Shoot-off: Fox 24, James 18. ‘ 

Team and trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
J H Vanderveer.... 2 25 CS ceca .astor & 2 
C R James......... 2 23 F B Stephenson.... 0 21 
J F James..... aes tet aae S Lawson....... ide. 18 
H W Woodcock... 4 23 r Atkinson ..... ae 3 
M Stiner .....00. os 22 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
F B Stephenson.... 0 24 BE DET. icc vesence 0 2 
CR James.......... 2 2 H W Woodcock.... 4 21 
ae ae See 2 23 J H Vanderveer.... 1 21 
CR Jates. coves 2 21 Geo. Pele... scccc ce 2 20 

Shoot-oft: Stephenson 22, Lawson 16. 











Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
ee So eas 4 2% DE FeO oak a5%s 5 se 2 
Ben. 4 24 H Vanderveer.... 1 23 
} S Lawson 5 24 M Stiner ..... 0 23 
B Stephenson.... 0 23 Gee Bemse iiiciccscs 2 22 
Won by Pulis. 
Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
Me Seer” cinvowsnse 0 2 Ue ee Bee here 2 22 
H W Woodcock.... 4 28 CR “Famesi icc. as os 2°22 
4 2% J H Vanderveer.... 1 20 
2 24 S Lawson........ 5 20 
0 23 Dr Atkinson ...... ss 16 
Team shoot, 25 targets, pantera: 
Geo Felix ...... 2.25 F Stephenson 0 21 
CH Pulis....... 4 22—47 J F James....... 2 23—-H 
M Stiner ...... Pe ; 
C R James..... 2 23—45 
Doubles, match for Westley Richards gun: 
Geo Felix 13 PUNE, «cc cavevens 9 
C R James... aeg ae F B Stephenson....... 9 
M Stiner 10 


Won by Felix. 


The Forrest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to; supply you 
regularly. 
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The Palefaces. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—Quite the nicest kind of a 
crowd attended the third December Paleface shoot to- 
day and had the novel experience of shooting in every 
known kind of weather during the program events. Be- 
ginning with fine weather and ending up in a blinding 
snowstorm, it was no wonder that scores suffered as 
they did. 

owever, ohe or two held to their work long enough 
to uphold the 90 per cent. basis, while the 80 per cent. 
class contained almost all the remainder. Old reliable 
Dickey was one in the limelight from the beginning, 
and would have copped the average but for an unfor- 
tunate last two events, when as many misses crept into 
the score as appeared the four events previous. Arthur 
Sibley and Fred Stone both gave good accounts of them- 
selves, Sibley holding the whip hand till the last 20. 

Charlie Marden made his first appearance of the 
month and took a long time to get moving, but then 
there was something doing with nearly 40 straight. 

All in all, it was a most pleasant afternoon, and only 
that kind that a trapshooter gets. Scores: 


ROO ido ob cnco ec ccced 15 10 18 14 15 20 93 
SIUM owieneciassecesrectin 15 14 17 14 12 17 89 
CME es uae bie'ts letras anwe 13 138 19 12 13 17 87 
MRED ru ox ehe cuss coendeneaa 12 12 19 13 12 19 87 
BRET Cc cucciisreicascsi.vee 138 14 15 11 12 19 84 
ME x cticaddcceswides’ 13 10 15 15 15 16 84 
MR. sie Sas cba che ce peta 13 10 17 13 11 20 84 
NRE alee tab ores as vie'etn ow oc 138 138 17 12 13 16 84 
ONE 5s oéurck boss cezvexeh 14 11 15 13 12 17 82 

NE aiined cd6 rc asicedsaecacde 12 14 19 11 11.15 82 
EE 50 om pcaat nc taatoncs 14 13 17 12 13 12 81 
MEE, ebdcind kosGesccasnvede 10 12 15 9 12 17 75 
PONE, oodesce icncasincsekeete 10 12 15 9 6 4 66 
pi RES a eee $$ 2°32 37 
pA RY aire s <3 ‘ 15 


Dec, 22.—Twenty-one shooters responded to a special 
call of the Palefaces to attend the goose shoot scheduled 
for to-day, and from 1 P. M. till dark it was one in- 
cessant “bang, bang.” 

From the beginning, Sibley and Clarke made it ap- 
pear that they were out for the average, and cane 
made a great race of it with 95 and % respectively, 
Clarke’s only miss to hurt coming in the fourth event, 
while Sib. cleaned them all up. 

Third average also proved a good race, with Frank and 
Kirkwood tying up at the end, 

On the goose race, Sibley and Clarke were eliminated 
through winning the average, and Pierce, one of the 
limit men, copping first with Lynch and Osborne 2 
targets less, leading a bunch of the regulars by a hair. 

In the monthly race finished to-day there was a co- 
incidence in the fact that all winners had the same scores, 

Kirkwood’s win of average was enough to oust him 
from the other prizes. Charles, Frank, Howe and Clarke 
with 194 each, taking four monthly prizes. All in all, it 
is some time since such an interesting event has been 
held, and it looks as though this season will be a dandy 
when it gets going. Scores: 


Broke. Hdp. Total. 
SIT pi cascvoaseccgescs 20 19 18 20 18 95 12 107 















NE ccidtalocsacesevios 20 19 18 19 18 94 12 106 
WUCREG cov ecbid.as decesis 15 11 141717 74 24 98 
TI ce ubesevacagesins 15 17 16 18 18 84 12 96 
Osborne ... 17 19 15 19 18 88 8 96 

19 18 91 4 95 
DERM os oacics cee pustaee 17 17 18 18 17 87 8 95 
WOO vicccstccgess 18 18 18 17 20 91 4 95 
Charles pe 5 86 8 94 
Marden 87 4 91 
Burnes es 78 12 90 
CHB idence -- 12 16 16 13 12 69 20 88 
Dickey % 7 84 4 88 
Howe 72 16 88 
Stone ... 84 4 88 
Steele 82 4 86 
Cavicchi ... 74 12 86 
Knight 59 20 79 
Dimick 52 24 76 
Gleason 53 0 53 
Crosby 23 0 23 

Monthly prize: 
.. Hy Fi B. HT Total. 

NE hives catvactencs 94 16 100 9 8 100 2 
PEG e.003 i s S&S SB 2. 194 
Charles .... 88 12 100 8 8 94 194 
Clarke ... 94 12 10 8 8 9% 194 
Howe .. 82 16 98 80 16 9% 194 
+Kirkwood 6S .4 Ff &- © 7 194 
Hassam . 89 8 97 . 8 © 192 
Pierce 74 24 98 69 24 93 191 
JONES. é0000 - 0 16 9% 7 16 94 190 
*Dickey 89 8 97 84 4 § 185 
Burnes ae Ss 7 16 91 185 
Stone: ..5. 06 sos ee eee 8% 4 90 181 
Marden. ..acpcccccence 8 4 88 8% 4 91 179 


*Professionals. j}Not eligible, having won average 
prize. 


The Fred Macaulay Business Men's Gea Club- 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 21.—Members of the Fred Ma- 
caulay Business Men’s Gun Club at the Speedway traps 
held their Tuesday weekly shoot yesterday afternoon and 
had a splendid time, as usual. There were eleven shoot- 
ers who faced the firing line and a big crowd of 
spectators. No less than 1,550 white flyers were thrown 
in the air. Jack Fanning, the professional, was high 
average gunner of the day, smashing 93 targets out of 
a possible 100, and making an average of 23% out of a 
possible 25 shot at. He was also the only shooter to 
make a clean score, breaking 25 clay disks straight with- 
out a miss. R. C. Stryker was second high, breaking’ 
91 out of his first 100, or 132 out of 150, with an average 
of 22 out of each 25. Frank Mihlon was third with an 
average of 20 6-11. James J. Wheaton was fourth with 
an average of 19 2-9. 
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Rifles, Shotguns and Ammunition 


THE 


TRADE MARK 
REG INU S&S. PAT. OFF, 


,@gO matter what you hunt or where you hunt, the answer to the 
Nl question ‘‘What rifle shall I take?’’ is—a Winchester. Winchester 

Repeating Rifles are made in ten different models for all styles of 
cartridges, from .22 to .50 caliber. Whichever model you select, you 
will find it a hard, accurate and reliable shooter. Winchester Repeat- 
ing Shotguns have stood the trying practical tests of sportsmen and 
the rigid technical trials of the U. S. Ordnance Board. Their popu- 
larity with the former, and the official endorsement by the latter, are 
convincing proof of their reliability, wearing and shooting qualities. 
If you want your equipment as perfect as possible, use Winchester 
guns for all your shooting and Winchester ammunition for all~your 
guns. They are made for each other. & & & & 


FREE—Send address for Catalogue of Winchester— 
the Red W Brand—Guns and Ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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B. M. Shanley, Jr. still) holds the championship of Montclair Gan Cleab. 
the “moonlight squad,” being high in the last squad that i 2 
shot, breaking 18 out of a possible 25. Rube Waddell Monrctair, N. J., Dec. 24.—Owing to the storm this 
shot on the same squad, but, aside from the “moonlight afternoon but four members put in appearance. In the 
squad,” and broke 21 out of 26. first event at 25 targets, Francisco was high man with 18 


Next Monday the club will celebrate Christmas Day breaks. In event two, Messrs. Boxall and Francisco 
at the traps, when a big. merchandise prize shoot, as_ tied for first place at 17 targets. 5 
as sweepstakes, will be pulled off, and on the The next event was fer a Christm<s turkey, 50 targets, 
following Tuesday the regular shoot will be held, and shot in strings of 25 each. At the close of the first 
one week from Monday, which is New Year’s Day, string, Winslow was high man with 20 breaks, but he 
and the following Tuesday two more big shoots will be could not stand prosperity and went to pieces in the 


held, making four big shoots inside of-a week. Follow- second string. Atwater won out with a total) of 38 
ing are the shooters and their scores yesterday: breaks. Z s oe 7 
R C Stryker 96 98 94:99 99-19 >. «en oo ee ee The Montclair Club will visit the Orange Gun Club 
Frank Mihlon ............. 18 19 20 24 21 20 92 31 19 30 32 «om the afternoon of Jan. 2, and shoot a ten-man team 
Fred Macaulay ........... 19 19 23191811.......... ace with them. 
B M Shanley, Jr........... 16 16 16 17 22 14 17 15 21 18 17 Events: 4.2 34 Events: 1 2 3 4 
Peer THEE sci civeccticres's 518 1018 13 15 141715.. .. Targets: 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 
J Wheaton......... 20 20 21 20 17 20 20 2213 .. .. J C Atwater.... 15 15 18 20 J. -Francisco.... 18 17 13 18 
PROGOES Si ces cae gh es eins cored. debs nw bai ka. > en emacs 16171620 E Winslow ... .. 13 20 12 
SG MMMMINE a sacss vs 52s SBN AM OR 0 06 ee war Ge wast E. Winstow, Sec’y. 
Stengel ....... Seas Me BO oi Bocuds ke ac 4a om —_—_—_———— 
Rube Waddell ............. BO ok au waive ales: Sg ae ae, o8 The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 
Cook «.---0-seeeeeee es Deve cece newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 


SMOKELEss. regularly. 
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Mechanicsburg Shooting Association. 


MEcHANIcSBURRG, Pa., Dec. 26.—Following are scores 
made at targets and live birds to-day: 


No. 1, 15 targets: 

























I nn naw eWnc<ociees® 11 ey 10 
Seglebaum 9 WPMD, ctisSawccs sees 15 
Morrette 10 SORTMODEE oases scans ll 
eee Cae ll MNES to ci ecisee cbse 2 
Whitman 9 ME eos wien vasaons 11 
No. 2, 10 targets: 
SONS ch cicactanes ses > SSIES Se ean 6 
Morrette ........ ay 5 II, mas o kivsinwbnsses 3 
WROD: cc crccies 10 — Poaceae scnacuak . 
Seglemaum ... ae" SORNER SSeinsion'xn«buwsie 5 
DES acncn<huhsaniunean 8 BOUTOCRES © ecicscccicsces 8 
No. 3, 10 targets: 
Donson 10 PROE saieics 5 6s os canskise 6 
Morrette 9 BORTOCKE! <6 ccccveese 9 
Wilson 10 paaee Py 8 
Seglebaum eee. PMUAGE s6ecedechee hens 5 
PEGS Soke sabiak tans e 8 
No. 4, 6 live birds, handicap: 
Morrette, 27 ..... 101*22—4 Haines, 29 ....... 022222—5 
ee. BT es ince 002022—3 Wilson, 28 ....... 010020—2 
Donson, 28 ....... 201212—5 Meily, 27 .........222221—6 
WOES psec wstlo 120002—3 Basehore, 27 ......0012*2—3 
Seglebaum, 27..... Lincoln, $31....... 202202—4 
AIR, Sle... secs . 
No, 5, 12 live birds, handicap: 
SUMO ER Aap cae Lege sibicnncnccahpacsecessaved 111010110001— 7 
Rain, 31 Shien nig ie + Riad MONE obso ie > o 9 0:60 a5 See 
Haines, 28 ... 02*022220222— 8 
Roberts, ee 011122111101—10 
NR INN as Nig Ca ein. c dig She w ovis 0.0.09 on 222200101112— 9 
SPOTMAU. 20-5 ooh sis s.cw-cie basins 6 vive scenes aCe ee nO 
PUES BID, £28 wing ais.cis've cewicunieeesessoeaanle 101120121211—10 
Dietiy. FT co 12*222220200— 8 
Lincoln, 31 .. 
Snap, 28 ..... § 
SN EN ir ckn csp siocsns en scaaetnn 112012121112—11 
SR HA CC ioe sds nao SgRicclaws « » awicien gee 02111202101°— 8 
NORGE ORR SLRS CEC bebos down es bnew saeco 011121001200— 7 
SNM a ia nck sins a Gwi5-+ 0% 0ie vont oe 221020011022— 8 
SUMMENEG CG Reb e ces bonai'se's oss \irccveuceen eee 122212121222—12 
PR ei eas hcceunssasnahecsns ><srncxonean 211110000122— 8 


A. Bryant ScHROEDER, Sec’y. 


New Yerk Athletic Club. 


TrAveRS Istanp, Dec. 17.—The attendance was light, 
only seven contestants participating. Fred A. Hodgman 
did some exceptionally clean scoring. He won a leg on 
the Haslin cup and the December cup with straight 
scores from scratch, 50 straight. G. J. Corbett was the 
next most successful gunner. He won the club special 
after a shoot-off with J. J. Batterson, and the tourna- 
ment cup, and defeated Hodgman in the challenge 
round. In _the shoot at doubles, Hodgman scored i1 
out of 20, Grinnell 10. 

The weather was distinctly unfavorable for the sport. 
There was some fog, and cold rain blew in the faces of 
the contestants most of the time when they. faced the 
traps to shoot, 


Haslip cup, 25 eee, So Rene: 
0 2 








F A Hodgman...... O C Grinnell, Jr... 0 20 
ee MME onc cnse 2 22 G J Corbett 0 20 
J J Batterson....... 2 21 A H Winter.. 0 19 
December cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
F A Hodgman..... 25 O C Grinnell, Jr... 1 24 
J J Batterson...... 2 25 A H Winter......<. 0 22 
S.J Corbett........ 1 3 W.'B @euden:....;.. 2 21 
Club special, 25 targets, handicap: 
G ¥ Corbett. ......05 ~ F A Hodgman..... 0 21 
J J. Batterson...... 2 25 ie SS ee 5 20 
oO C Grinnell, Jr... 1 24 A Bi. Wiiter....is:, 0 18 
W B Ogden.......: 3 23 
Shoot-ofi, same conditions: 
GJ Corbett........ 1 2% J J Batterson....... 0 23 
Tournament cup, ?5 targets, handicap: 
G J Corbett.......: 1 2 J J Batterson...... 2.21 
o ©, Grinnell, Jr i a F “A Hodgman..... 0 20 
gden... i 4 A MBCL 6s 6e00 2 
5M: Jones... 53... 5 22 wi sfieiaaieas 2 ee 
Tournament cup, challenge round, 25 targets: 
G 3 Corbett... 6:0. 1 3 F A Hodgman..... 0 23 


Special shoot, 10 pair doubles, scratch: 
11 Oo 


A Hodgman.; naan C Grinnell, Jr...... 10 





Highland Gun Club. 


Epce Hitt, Pa., Dec. 24.—There was a small number 
of shooters present, although the prizes were numerous, 
poultry and merchandise. Two 50-target events con- 
stituted the program, The shooters were divided into 
four classes. The winners and their winnings were as 
follows: Class A, Landis, a turkey; Tansey, a fountain 
pen; Newcomb, a combination set, and Griffith, a spoon, 
Class B: A turkey for Crothers, fountain pen for 
Cooper, combination set for Dr. Wentz, and a spoon for 
Davis. Class C: Anderson captured a turkey, Franklin 
got a bath robe, Harkins a combination set, and Bover 
a_fly-book. Class D: Lindley a turkey, Firth a clock, 
Cheston a combination set and Crothers, Sr., a fly-book. 


Class A: 








MUMBO OSE att wk cao bcieare 25 22—47 25 22-47 94 
Newcomb 24 22—46 23 23—46 92 
Griffith 21 23—44 23 23—46 90 
Lewis 22 2446 21 22—43 839 
Landis 22 24—46 22 20—42 = =88 
Class B: 
CIEE ui peck) cco bos 22 21—43 23 21-44 87 
Wentz 16 22—38 19 23—42 80 





Davis 16 20—36 17 15-32 68 
Pratt 14 19-33 3 18-31 64 
ROMINES | as'tne Soden sacsantas 20 18—38 21 ..—21 59 


Class C: 
Harkins 18 31—39 23 22-45 884 
Anderson 20 21—41 21 21—42 83 


BOvEr 05.505 16 22—38 19 21-40 78 





G Clark 13 18—31 23 18-41 72 

Franklin 18 21—41 Mee ig 41 
Class D: 

Lindley 19 15—34 18 23-41 75 

Cheston 11 17—28 21 17-388 66 


Birth 2.0000 cose wt. 17 16—$2 14 19-33 65 
Crothers, 12 10-22 12 ..—12 34 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


InDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Dec. 17.—Conditions were about 
right to-day for breaking targets, but the general aver- 
age was again low. Dixon with 86 per cent., was high 
in the practice events. Moller, shooting from the 19yd. 
mark, scored his first win in the running contest for the 
Comstock trophy. 









Practice: 
Shot at. Brok Shot at. Bro'-> 

Moller 85 70 LOWIS casescaceve “0 53 
Barr .. 70 Neighbors . 65 37 
Wilcox 68 be ee 110 81 
Dixon 56 

Comstock trophy, No. 2, 50 targets: 
BEGG oc ocsnccsceanse ee 41 Dixon, 18 35 
PRET. 20. Sosusnites Chan 39 Lewis. 16 ba? 
WY OOK, FAB iis oven oes 41 Neighbors, 16 30 


Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Bercen Beacu, L. I., Dec. 24.——The weather was cold 
and rainy, quite uncomfortable for any enjoyment. J. H. 
Voorhees scored 25 in one event, a feat which stood 
alone in the afternoon’s scores. Each event was at 25 





targets. Scores: 
Ae OUNCE Si ivicck tans poe ceesaeews 3 18 18 18 15 
DRO. siscs aos cicticic waited #6 es 18 23 18 16 
Pe Wt GOED. on Uawdecenaincce eae 9 20 20 21 21 
Me SIREN Sch exeneaes 4 9 19 22 18 18 
.H D Bergen... ‘ 9 19 20 17 17 
WOR VGC Sone coweeneen ‘ 16° 3638 
Ao MORON oclactnensowacswesaees eoscad oF ST SS os 


Eagle Gun Club. 


Manoa, Pa., Dec. 24.—Three men tied on 9 in the 
10-bird handicap of the Eagle Gun Club to-day and 
divided first money. Five tied on 8 for second money. 


Scores: 

Redman, 28 ...2222022222—9 Pani, :20.i5<.<8 2001221222—8 
Tackson, 29 ..1122120112—9 Gideon, 29 ...2011022202—7 
Hoffman, 30. ..0222222292—9 Felix, 30 ...... 0220002222—6 


Murphy, 30... .2222220011—8 
Fisher, 30.....2222202022—8 
Thomas, 30...2122222200—8 
Miller, 30......2222202022—8 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 
Inter-Club Indoor Rifle Shooting League 


Eligibility.—Open_ to teams from rifle clubs affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association. 

Team.—Any number of men up to ten. The five best 
scores to count for the team. 

Distance.—Seventy-five feet. 

Number of Shots.—Twenty, each man. Four targets to 
be used, five shots on each target. 

Target.—The N. R. A. gallery target (1 to 10 count). 
Forty officially stamped targets will be furnished free for 
each match, These targets will be marked for identifica- 
tion, and no other targets will be received for record. 
These targets will be sent to the N. R. A. Judge and 
will be retained under his control before and after the 
shooting. Targets similar to those used in the matches 
— be secured from the N. R. A> for $2.50 per thou- 
sand. 

Position.—Prone. No part of extended arm to touch 
the ground except the elbow. No artificial support to 
any part of the rifle except the sling, or the arm except 
at the elbow. 

Rifle—Any .22cal. rifle weighing not over 10lbs. 

Ammunition.—Anv. 

Sights.—Any, in front of the firing pin and not con- 
taining glass. Telescopes not allowed. 

Trigger pull.—Not less than 3lbs. 

Time Allowance.—Five minutes will be allowed for 
each string of five shots. 

Preliminarv Practice.—No member of the team to fire 
more than five shots preliminary to firing his score in 
the match on the night of the contest. 

Judges.—For each city where the matches are beirig 
shot the N. R. A. will appoint some one to act as the 
N. R. A, judge, who must not be a member of the club 
or clubs shooting. He will act as the executive officer 
for all matches and see that all conditions are lived up 
to; measure the range,’weigh the rifles and trigger pull and 
keep track of all shots fired in the match. He will 
certify to. the scores and take charge of the official 
targets before and after the contests. At the conclusion 
of each week’s match he will telegraph the result to 
headauarters and mail at once the official mail report of 
the scores made. 

Matches, When Shot.—Ali official targets for eacun 
match are stamped “‘For the week ending Jan. —,” The 
scores mav be shot any time during the week for whfch 
the .targets are stamped, providing the results of the 
shoot are in the office of the manager of the Western 
League and the office of the N. R. A. for the Eastern 
League by not later than Friday night of each week. 


Hoffer, 28 ....2022000222—6 
Knowles, 28...0222220002—6 
Wilson, 29 ...0002222200—5 
Wrand, 28..... 0011200000—3 





Clubs which have not reported by that time will receive 
a zero for that week’s shoot. ' 

Scoring.—The value of a bullet hole will be deter- 
mined from the edge nearest the center of the target. 
The outer diameter of the hole must cit the line sharply 
to get the higher count. Should more than five shots be 
found in any target the shots of the highest value will be 
eliminated. No claim for a second bullet having passed 
through a previous hole will be allowed unless it leaves 
a distinct trace. : 

Protests.—Protests from the ruling of the judge must 
be made in writing to the executive committee of the 
National Rifle Association. : 

Prizes.—The winning team of each league will shoot 
off for the United States championship, and the win- 
ning team will receive the championship trophy and 
the individual members silver medals. The losing team 
will receive a trophy emblematic of the championship. of 
the league it represented, and the individual members 
will receive silver medals. The second team in both 
leagues will receive bronze medals, ‘ 

The method of determining the winning team in each 
league will be by the greatest number of wins. Each 
club will shoot with every other club in the league in 
which it is scheduled. In case two or more clubs in 
either league tie with the same number of wins they 
will shoot off, : ‘ 

The following are the clubs competing in the Interclub 
League of 1911, their correspondent and the N. R. A. 
judge: oe 

1. Atlantic City (N. J.) Rifle Association—Orville T. 
Crane, Secretary, 115 N. Mass. Ave.; Judge, J. Duncan 
aques, 3 
i Adrian (Mich.) Rifle Club.—E!mir O, Baldwin Sec- 
retary: Judge, Lieut. Lawrence H. Boyd, Michigan N. G. 

Badger Rifle Club. Milwaukee, Wis.—H. G. Buck, 
Secretary, 85 New Ins. Building; Judge, C. A. Kriesel. 

4. Bangor (Me.) Rifle Association.—Ernest M. Sylves- 
ter, Secretary, R.F.D. No. 2: Judge L. W, Somers. | 

5. Birmingham (Ala.) Athletic Club Rifle Association. 
—Ed. I. Anderson. Secretary; Judge, Lieut.-Col. C. L. 
Ledbetter, A, N. G. ‘ cen 

6. Butler (Pa.) Rifle and Pistol Club.—R. M. Williams, 
Secretary, 511 W,. Wayne street; Judge, J. L. Barton. | 

7. Col. H. F. Clark Rifle Association, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.—Clarence Melcher, Executive Officer. 

8. Cuyahoga Rifle Club, Cleveland, O.—H. Carl Haag, 
Secretary, 2120 W. 26th street; Judge, Lieut. Fred Van 
Denberg, O. N. G. i 

9. Dickinson (N. D.) Rifle Club.—Dr. C._N. Barker, 
Secretary; Judge. Capt. T. A. Tollefson, N. D. N. G. 

10. Fort Pitt ne am Pittsburg, Pa—A. M. Fuller, 
Secretary, 928 Fric uilding. 

1. ts Angeles (Cal.) Rifle and Revolver Club.—C. 
C. Crossman, Secretary, 3416 Glenn Albvn Drive. 

12, Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Club, New York 
City.—Parmly Hanford, ere, 28 W. Tist street; 
Judge, Capt. George W. Corwen, N. G. N. Y. 

13. ‘Minneapolis (Minn.) Rifle and Revolver Club.—C. 
L. Gilman, Secretary, Daily News Building; Judge, Capt. 
Edson Andrews, N. G. Minn. 

14. Myles Standish Rifle Club, Portland, Me.—Vernon 
W. Hali, Secretary, 102 Exchange street; Judge, Major 
Frank B. Welch, N. G. M. 

15. Presque Isle Rifle Club, Erie, Pa.—John Bacon, 
Executive Officer, 155 E. 18th street; Judge Capt. Henry 
N. Pudenz, N. G. Pa. 

16. Rocky Mountain Rifle Club, Butte, Mont.—T. E. 

ooth, Secretary, P. O. Box 267; Judge, Major SG. 
| ke N. G. Mont. ; - re 

17. St. Paul (Minn.) Rifle and Pistol Association.— 
E. J. Narum; Secretary, 353 Robert street; Judge, Lieut. 
Clifton T. Smith, Minn, N. G. : 

18. Santa Ana (Cal.) Rifle Club.—G. L. Martin, Secre- 
tary; Judge, Capt. N. A. Ulm, N. G. California. 

19. ‘Savannah (Ga.) Rifle Association.—C. E. Yonge, 
Secretary; Judge, Col. Walter E, Coney, G. N. G. _ 

2). Seattie (Wash.) Rifle and Revolver Association.— 
Tames Gibson, Secretary, 1422 Dearborn street; Judge, 


Thomas R. Parker, N. G. W. 
31. South Providence (R. I.) Rifle and Revolver Asso- 
ciation.—Alfred A. Wales, Secretary, 110 Indiana street. 
29 Southern California Rifle Association, Pasadena, 
Cal,—Charles S. — Secretary; Judge Capt. A, F. 
Hutchins, N. G. California. a 
33. The Park Club, Bridgeport, Conn.—A. L. Birks, 
Secretary, 281 pee avenue; Judge, Lieut. R. D. August, 
& ticut N. G, 
a” Teneo (Wash.) Rifle and Revolver Club.—W. B. 
Knoble, Secretary; Judge, Lieut. L. E. McClelland, W. 


N. G. 

55. Warren (Pa.) Rifle and Revolver Club.—Dr. W. M. 
Robertson, Secretary; Judge H. L. Clough. 

26. Winchester Rod and Gun Club, New Haven, Conn. 
Tames V. Flynn, Secretary, 838 Ivy street; Judge, Capt. 
Edward O. Greener, C. N. G. 


Philadelphia Rifle Association. 


PuitapvetpuiA, Pa., Dec. 24.—The weekly competitions 
of this Associaticn were shot to-day on the ‘Arlington 
range, Lansdowne avenue and Cedar Lane, near 
Llanerch, Pa.: ay 

Fifty-shot match: Williamson 219, 211, 205, 204, 203; 
total 1042. x 

Honor target, 3 shots, Williamson 60. 

Military match: H. A. Dill, 44, 43, 43, 43, 42, 41. 

Revolver match, 50yds.: Dr. Palmer 89, 86, 83. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Spratt’s Patent Calendar for 1911 bears excellent por- 
traits of various dogs of the different breeds, besides 
giving a list of the company’s various standard products. 
For a copy address Spratt’s Patent (American), Limited, 
Newark, N. J. 





The Forest anp STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly... 
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THE ANGLER OLD AND NEW. 


THE recent announcement that a British 
amateur fly- and bait-casting club has been 
formed in London, with the later intelligence 
that its members number already nearly a hun- 
dred, is eloquent of a good deal more than the 
mere fact whic it makes known; it marks a 
new phase in the history of angling in this 
country. So far, though public interest in fly- 
and bait-casting has not been lacking, English 
efforts to support and popularize it have been 
sporadic and intermittent. A certain number 
of international tournaments have been held, 
each involving a new effort, committee, and 
apparatus, and some of the angling clubs have 
held competitions on their own account, but, 
despite the success that has attended such ex- 
hibitions, and the pleasure that both performers 
and spectators have had out of them, the logical 
development has been long in coming. Mean- 
while the United States, with its zeal for all new 
things, has made casting clubs a commonplace 
of its piscatorial life and works. It is not 
wholly surprising that we should be “way back” 
in this respect; festina lente is a motto approved 
by the Englishman. And it is not as though 
Great Britain had not proved her mettle. The 
late John Enright, sincerely regretted by all 
who knew him, was no mean champion, and he 
has successors, both amateur and professional, 
who can hold their own. With the foundation 
of the new club an impetus to achievement will 
certainly be given. 

It is permissible to wonder what Izaak Wal- 
ton would have thought of it all if, journeying 
one “fine fresh May morning” to the banks of 
Lea or Thames, he had come upon some brave 
company like that assembled in the Stadium 
last summer, and had seen the casting of flies 
and baits with the tools now employed. It is 
certain that the dear old man would have been 
fain to rub his eyes over marvels not to be 
matched even in the times of the learned 
Gesner. Walton would probably have extended 
sympathetic hearing to the tale told somewhat 
later by Nicholas Cox of the fish “in the perfect 
shape of a man,” which lived on dry land in 
Suffolk for above half a year, and which “was 
often led to church, but never showed any sign 
of adoration’; but the sight of modern rods 
and reels, the proof of what modern anglers 
can do with them, would surely’ have been too 
much for his credulity. Intrinsically, of course, 
fishing to-day is very much what it was when 
Walton wrote what it was, indeed, when Homer 
likened the predatory methods of Scylla to the 
behavior of a fisherman with a long rod letting 
his bait down to the sea from the rocks above. 
We still essay to delude fishes with a bait and 
a long rod. Sometimes that bait is a highly 
developed artifice, the delicate imitation of a 
fragile insect, but even so we have to go far 
back to antiquity to find the pioneers. It is at 
least fifteen hundred years since A‘lian noted 
that the Macedonians used flies upon the river 
Astreus. There has, in truth, been no change 
in essentials, but only developments. Where 
the change has been is in the mind of the 
angler, in the spirit in which he approaches his 
pastime, and in the way of a man with a fish. 
It seems certain that Greece took no account 
of fishing as a sport. The most vivid fishing 
scene presented to us in its literature, the 
twenty-first Idyll of Theocritus, describes the 
dream-capture of a huge golden fish, and the 
fisherman displays very proper emotions of 
hope and fear and delight; but it must be owned 
that he displays them not because the fish is 
huge, but because it is golden. Egypt, it may 
be, fished for sport to some extent; Cleopatra, 
at any rate, has the credit of ideas on the sub- 
ject. And Imperial Rome may well have plied 
the rod for occasional diversion. But we have 
little clue to the mental attitude of the ancients 
toward the art, and small knowledge even of 
medieval opinion. Not till late in the fifteenth 


century do we get definite evidence of the fact 
that fishing was then, and presumably had long 
been, a pastime worthy of attention. With the 
Treatyse of Fysshynge begins, so to speak, the 
modern era, and from 1496 we can trace changes 
and developments. 


Love for the sport, while it has greatly in- 
creased, has not altered in kind. It is still the 
angler’s modest belief that he is a good, peace- 
able man, a very honest man and not without 
mental qualities beyond the common, all as part 
and parcel of his character as angler. He does 
not insist so much as did his ancestors on 
scriptural warrant—within such unexpected 
covers as those of Sir William Waller’s Divine 
Meditations, 1682, may be found |pages on 
angling—but he is_no less emphatic on the 
moral and physical benefits to be derived from 
quiet hours by the water side. Alteration, how- 
ever, there has been in the way of regarding 
the sport. Our forefathers, it must be con- 
fessed, included many dubious methods in their 
plan of campaign. The pike, in particular, was 
singled out for such attack as would now be 
only employed against him by a zealous keeper 
on a trout stream. Recipes for stupefying 
roach, dace, and the like were given in many 
books, and in some may be found careful in- 
structions for the use of salmon roe, a bait on 
which the law now bends an uncompromising 
frown. It may be that those old anglers did 
not find fish so confiding as we are sometimes 
disposed to think, and that the crudeness of 
their tackle may have militated against too 
great success; perhaps they had no need to 
limit the weight of their catches, as we have on 
so many waters, because they did not in effect 
catch too much. Also, of course, they were 
few in number as compared with the great army 
that follows the sport to-day. Still the fact 
remains that they approved many things which 
are now of necessity banned, and they looked 
on fishing with other eyes. It is only some 
fifty years since W. C. Stewart estimated the 
weight of trout which a man should kill in any 
county in the south of Scotland, on almost any 
day from May to October, as twelve pounds. 
That would be a fine basket once or twice in 
the season nowadays, and such success coming 
to all anglers at all times would be unthinkable. 
It would also be inadmissible, since the streams 
would very soon be swept bare, and the angler’s 
occupation would be gone. Fortunately, trout 
are fairly well able to take care of themselves 
now on the border and similar streams, while 
in the south they receive a good deal of protec- 
tion beyond that which native intelligence 
affords them; limit of size and number is a very 
usual precaution, and there is* also in their 
favor the disposition of the ordinary man to 
be content wtih modest results. Now and then 
no doubt he rejoices over some great day, but 
as a general rule the chalk-stream fisherman is 
well pleased with a brace or two, and desires 
no more. 

The chief difference between ourselves and 
our forefathers is, in fact, that their sport was 
natural while ours is to a considerable extent 
artificial, not in itself—for no one has ever 
found or will find any certain way of persuading 
a fish to take a bait—but in our treatment of 
it. We limit ourselves that our pleasure may 
be the more certain and enduring. We aim<at 
giving the fish the sporting chance worthy of 
respected foes. There is a pleasant story of a 
member of a famous fishing club which illus- 
trates this. With a dry fly he hooked the trout 
of a lifetime, a°monster of some seven pounds. 
The fish, surprised and indignant, did an un- 
expected thing. It leaped straight ashore, and 
the battle was over ere it had begun. But the 
chivalrous angler was not going to take so 
mean an advantage of an obvious mistake. He 
gently returned the fish to the stream, resumed 
the rod, fought the battle, and—lost it! This 
is perhaps sportsmanship in excelsis, but it is 
symbolical of the modern habit of mind. The 
tendency is undoubtedly good, as is its accom- 
paniment, the limitation of method. If men 
were to use Alexandras and similar lures on the 
chalk streams they might have heavier baskets 
for a time (trout soon get to know and distrust 
such deceits), but they would certainly lose their 
own pleasure, for the essence of chalk-stream 


‘fishing is to catch large trout with.a small fly, 


a difficult and fascinating art. Of course, limi- 
tation of method might be carried too far; the 
man who set himself to catch Thames trout 


and their likes with smalldry flies and nothing 
else would be on a quest worthy of Don 
Quixote. But considered in the light of com- 
mon sense the philosophy is sound. And it 
leads to yet another thing. If you cleave to one 
method for a river or kind of fish it is essential 
that you should acquire all possible skill im it. 
Here is where the establishment of fly- and 
bait-casting as an accompaniment of angling 
comes in. Recent years have shown that rods 
and reels have greatly improved as a result of 
tournaments and public interest in them, and 
there can be little doubt that many men have 
learnt a good deal that is useful with regard to 
the manipulation both of fly and spinning rods, 
and that they have since had. more pleasure in 
their sport for that learning. As an instance, 
if but a few anglers (they are probably many) 
have been moved to learn how to cast a spin- 
ning bait from the reel in consequence of watch- 
ing Mr. Emery or some other expert, much pleas- 
ure has been communicated from man to man. 
It is well that casting should be conducted with 
an eye on fishing rather than on distance 
records, and that accuracy and delicacy of 
achievement should be properly valued. ‘This 
the new body has as its special aim, and we 
may be sure that tests of and lessons in skill 
will not be neglected. As for other advantages, 
the new phase in angling history has not a few. 
An opportunity for using his beloved rod, even 
where no fish are, will not come amiss to an 
angler in the dead time of year, while the so- 
ciety of his fellows, the talk of past delights 
and hopes for the future—these things are not 
to be despised. On the whole meditation on 
Walton’s views ends, in the belief that, did he 
know our modern conditions of life, could he 
follow the developments that have taken place, 
he would cease from rubbing his venerable 
eyes and would describe the brave company’s 
proceedings as “excellent good.”—The Field. 


” NORWAY’S TIMBER SUPPLY. 


Tue Norwegian authorities are somewhat ap- 
prehensive on account of the increasing im- 
portation of fir and pine timber by owners of 
wood-pulp mills. It is looked upon as an indi- 
cation that the forests of the country are being 
drawn upon beyond their capacity, and this in 
spite of very liberal public and private outlay 
for tree planting and the enactment of forestry 
laws in most of the wooded districts. 

The forestry laws of Norway regulating the 
usage of the forests and the size of trees that 
may be lawfully felled for any purpose other 
than the owner’s private use, and not for sale, 
are different in the several communities and are 
iormed to meet the requirements and wishes 
of the people themselves. For this reason trees 
not much larger than saplings may lawfully be 
felled in some tracts, while only fair-sized trees 
may be felled in others. 

Tree planting, says Consul-General Borde- 
wich, of Christiania, is carried on systematically 
by the State, by counties, and by private per- 
sons, but it is stated on good authority that 
from the time of planting it takes twenty-five 
years for a tree to reach 12 inches in diameter 
at the butt in the most favorable localities in the 
South, while -it takes fifty years or more in 
tracts in the North where planting is at all 
possible. Even in the southern part of the 
country it takes seventy-five to one hundred 
years for a pine tree to yield timbers 25 feet in 
length and g to 10 inches in diameter at the 
top. Planted trees’are claimed to be self-seed- 
ing when thirty years old. Owing to the 
broken and hilly condition of most timber lands 
in Norway it is often found impossible to start 
new growth by planting, as heavy rains wash 
away the seedlings. 

Importation of material for the pulp mills 
was first tried in 1907. The import had reached 
12,800 cubic meters the next year, and in 1909 
it had increased to 65,400 cubic meters, valued 
at $362,000. The timber is imported from ports 
in Finland and Russia. 

Another reason for doubting the endurance 
of the forests is the fact that the export of 
lumber is fast decreasing. 
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Do not accept a substitute, but stick to the kind that has made and now holds the most important 
world’s records. and that has done more than anything else to make possible the marvelous improvement in scores, and the greatly increased 
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A PANTHER HUNT IN THE DECCAN, 


A tone hot eighteen-mile ride, in the middle 
of an April day in the Deccan, brought my 
companion, B., and myself to a little jungle 
village, where our tents were already pitched, 
says Mercury in the Asian. A panther was re- 
ported to have taken up his quarters and to 
have killed several village goats in the vicinity 
quite lately, so we decided to sit up for him 
that night. 

Some difficulty was experienced in persuading 
the village head man that two goats for baits 
were a necessary part of our arrangements. 
However, after some argument and delay, two 
goats were produced, and we were ready to 
start by 4:30 P. M. 

About a mile from the village we struck the 
tracks of a panther, fairly new, and probably 
from the size, a female. There was, therefore, 
no doubt that the report was true, and it was 
more than likely that the panther was not very 
far away. 

The country consisted of low, rocky hills 
covered with scrub and small tree jungle, the 
hills being formed of huge boulders piled up in 
such a manner as to form innumerable caves, 
exactly suited to the requirements of the 
spotted cat. 

Near the foot of one of these hills we found 
a small tank containing water, and surrounded 
by scrubby sort of jungle. The tank itself was 
about twenty yards in diameter and the open 
space surrounding it about eighty. 

We decided at once that this would be an ex- 
cellent place to tie up a goat and watch, so we 
tossed up who should sit there. Having won 
the toss, I set to work to make myself'a shelter 
behind a bush twenty yards from the water, 
and on the further side of it from the hill, 
where we thought the panther might be lying. 
My companion B. selected an open spot two 
hundred yards to my right, also near the foot 
of the hill, and crossed by a little patch which 
was Obviously sometimes used by the panther 
in his nightly wanderings. : 

A shelter consisting of a few branches added 
to existing bushes did not take long to make, 
and by half past five my shikari and myself 
were sitting in silence on the ground, and the 


goat, tied, peacefully nibbling the grass ten 
yards in front. 

The evening was very hot, but the scene was 
delightful; as it generally is about sunset in the 
jungle. I had a very comfortable seat, but soon 
found I had very uncomfortable companions. 

Two snakes began crawling up the bush be- 
side me and within a yard of my head. I felt 
inclined to quit, but reflected that any move- 
ment at that, critical time might destroy all 
chance I had of seeing the panther, so I re- 
mained, but kept a watchful eye on the snakes. 
They departed in peace after about a quarter of 
an hour and I felt more comfortable; too com- 
fortable perhaps, for I fell asleep, and my 
shikari, too. 

Later on I was awakened by the sound of a 
thud and scuffle. The full moon had risen and 
was shining brightly over the top of the hill in 
front of me. I could see the panther was on 
top of the goat and that it was lying end on to 
me; but which end was toward me I could 
not tell. Pushing my paradox slowly through 
the loophole, I fired at what turned out to be 
the tail end of the panther. Blinded by the 
flash and the smoke, I was unable to see what 
happened, but could hear the wounded beast 
rolling about, growling and tearing up the 
earth. When the smoke cleared I saw a dark 
object making rapidly for the bushes in the di- 
rection of the hill. A snap shot at this had no 
effect. The panther was gone, but I knew it 
was hard hit and had great hopes of finding it 
next day. The goat seemed very little the 
worse for his adventure and stood up and began 
grazing again~at once. 

I was soon joined by B., who said lie had 
heard the wounded animal going over the 
shoulder of the hill above him. 

Next morning we were out soon after sunrise 
and went straight to the spot where the 
wounded panther had disappeared in the bushes. 
There was plenty of blood and the trail was 
easy to follow. It soon became evident that the 
beast had a broken hind leg. For a milé the 
bleeding was considerable and then stopped al- 
together, but the tracks of the broken hind leg 
were still clear in dusty places. 

The trail led us over the spur of the hill, 
where B. had heard the panther moving just 
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after it was hit; then down through a valley 
filled with scrub and small trees, to the base 
of another small rocky hill covered with thorny 
bushes. This seemed a likely place for a 
wounded animal to stop, so we advanced cau- 
tiously up the slope, very much on the leokout. 
Suddenly the shikari began to exclaim excitedly: 
“There he is! There he is!’ and pointed to a 
spot ten yards above us; but we could see 
nothing and stood still awaiting the possibility 
of a charge. ; 

The panther moved on, however, and went 
rapidly up the side of the hill without giving 
either of us a chance of a shot. We ran round 
the foot, hoping to cut her off should she come 
down the other side. We saw nothing of her, 
however, and returned to the spot where she 
had-last been seen and took up the trail again 
from there. 

We took the line up to the*top of the hill 
where we lost it. Casting about, the shikari dis- 
covered a mark on the further slope going 
downward. “Gone down this way,” he said, as 
he pointed the mark out. It looked uncom- 
monly like the track of a panther; but, sticking 
out horizontally from a small bush, and only six 
inches above the mark, was a thin dead twig. 
It struck one that no animal could possibly have 
made that mark without breaking the dead twig. 
The shikari was confident, however, and we 
made a cast forward down at the foot of the 
hill, where the tracks of a panther were plainly 
visible and going in a direction away from the 


ill. 

We followed this track to a patch of thick 
scrub jungle where we lost it, found it again on 
the other side, lost it and found it again many 
times over. After working away at this trail 
till three in the afternoon, when it appeared to 
lead to nowhere in particular, the shikaris 
were of opinion that it was useless to follow 
any further and suggested a return to camp. 

We sat down to have a rest, as the day had 
been scorching hot and we had been on the 
move nearly all the time since sunrise. 

This was the first panther I had ever had a 
shot at and I was not at all keen to give up. 
Nor was I thoroughly convinced that the track 
we had been following lately was the track of 
the wounded panther at all, and, therefore, told 
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the shikaris, as a last chance, to take us back 
to the place where the panther had been seen 
going up the hillside. The dead twig overhang- 
ing the track on the downward slope of that 
hill stuck in my mind, and I had a suspicion 
that we had overrun the line on the top of the 
hill. 

Back we toiled to this spot and started. afresh; 
again followed the track on to the top of the 
hill and again the shikaris pointed out the track 
going down the far side and said it was useless 
to do any more. I was determined to search 
that hill thoroughly before finally giving up and 
proceeded to do so. We had been examining 
the hill in different directions for above ten 
minutes, when a younger shikari we had with 
us, called to us to come and listen at a hole he 
had discovered. There was a distinct sound of 
an animal breathing inside. The lad then tri- 
umphantly held up for inspection half a dozen 
yellow hairs which he had found sticking on a 
sharp point of rock inside the mouth of the 
hole. That the panther was inside there was 
now no doubt, the question was how to get it 
out. B. stood so as to command the hole 
where the hairs had been found, and I went 
round to look for another opening. I soon 
found a place where a huge rock had split from 
top to bottom forming a cleft eight feet deep, 
five feet wide at the top and very narrow at 
the bottom. 

Some native fireworks were dropped in be- 
tween the rocks from above which produced a 
movement and growls from inside, but the 
wounded beast declined to bolt. I saw from 
my position that there were several small 
openings between the rocks and a larger one at 
the bottom of the cleft, and thought that if I 
could get a bit lower down, I might be able 
to see into the cave where we heard the panther 
growling. I therefore proceeded to clamber 
down into the cleft below me, and when I had 
got about five feet lower, I saw through a small 
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—R. J. W., in the Fishing ‘Gazette. 
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THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
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With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Reflec- 
torsand Adjustable 
Attachments. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, f 
For Sportsmen’s use. Gombines Head § 
Jack(Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
Gamp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- Y 
tern, etc. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Sendstamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department. 








OU know geese—hardy cruisers of 
the skies. —They can get away with 
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more shot than any other game bird. It 
takes a close, hard shooting gun to pene- 
trate their two-inch armor of feathers. 
Any man who swings a LEFEVER gun 
true on a quartering pair of geese does 
not question the result. He knows it— 


Two Clean Kills 


The reason Lefever Guns kill clean and 
sure and far is Lefever Taper Boring. 
It’s Lefever Taper Boring that gets the 
game. And you continue getting it with | 
the same gun for a lifetime. Reasons: The Kadiak Bear and His Home, W. 


American Big Game in its Haunts. 


George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York. 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.60. 


American Big Game, Arthur 


Lefever never-shoot+loose bolt, Lefever 
compensating screw on the hinge joint, 
Lefever simple three-piece action, and 
14 cther original Lefever inventions. 


LEFEVER 


SHOT GUNS 


If you are a sportsman who values a 
gun for killing powers, send for free gun 
book and get Lefever wise. $28 to $1000. 
Owners of the $28 gun will not trade 
them for guns that cost twice as much. 
Write today—now. Lefever Arms Co., 
23 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, New York. 


Trophies from India, John 
serves as Game Preserves, E. W. Nelson, etc., etc. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


TRAINING vs. BREAKING, 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. 
By S. T..Hammond. To which is added a chapter on 
training pet dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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His Best Book 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE 


By S. T. HAMMOND 


This delightful presentment of the glories of Autumn days with gun and dog in 
the crisp New England woods in search of the noblest of native game birds, which 
has already delighted thousands of readers of ForEsT AND STREAM, is now ready 
for delivery in book form. 

Mr. Hammond knows his upland coverts as no other writer of the day. He 
makes no empty boast when he calls the partridge his friend, and, moreover, makes 
his every reader a friend of this splendid bird. He succeeds in a rare degree, not 
only in describing the ruffed grouse, its habits and habitat, and the pleasures of its 
pursuit, but in surrounding his reader with the very atmosphere of the leaf-scented 
Autumn woods. Mr. Hammond’s book is a welcome addition to the library of sport. 


; Cloth. 150 Pages. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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_ By “Nessmuk.” Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for pleasure to the 
woods. Its author, having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded 
admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired into plain and intelligible English. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editor, 


Contents: Sketch of President Roosevelt; Wilderness 
Reserve, Theodore Roosevelt; The Zoology of North 
Erwin Brown; Big Game 
Shooting in laska—I. Bear Hunting on Kadiak Island; 
II. Bear Hunting on the Alaska Peninsula; III. My Big 
Bear of Shuyack; IV. The White Sheep of Kenai Pen- 
insula; V. Hunting the Giant Moose, James H. Kidder; 

W. ‘Lord Smith; The 
Mountain Sheep and Its Range, George Bird Grinnell; 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of North America, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn; Distribution of the Moose, 
Madison Grant; The Creating of Game Refuges, Alden 
Sampson; Temiskaming Moose, Paul J. Dashiel; Two 
Prentice; Big Game 
Refuges, Forest Reserves of North America, Forest Re- 








A CHALK-STREAM STUDY. 


As I stood on the railway bridge which 
spanned the most celebrated chalk stream in the 
north of England and surveyed the prospect 
before me, the chance of a successful day’s fish- 
ing seemed very slight, says Kittiwake in the 
Field. Though it was not yet ten o’clock, the 
sun was shining in a cloudless sky, and the heat 
was already so great, the shade of the trees 
appeared much more alluring than exposure to 
the full blaze on the banks of the river. It was 
a day for a garden party, a picnic, or haymaking 
rather than fishing, though it was welcome in- 
deed to the poor hay-makers, who had had such 
a disastrous time in the north as an experience 
of nearly thirty years cannot recall. While their 
fortunate brethren in the South and Midlands 
won their hay in splendid condition, the later 
crops in the northern counties felt the full force 
of that terrible break in the weather, and for 
nearly three weeks the rain pelted down night 
and day with such vigor that it even penetrated 
large cocks, which began to mould before any 
attention could be paid to them. 

Scarcely a breath of wind fanned the leaves, 
though what there was fortunately trended up 
stream, and it did not seem as if there would be 
any likelihood of success before the evening, at 
which time I should be in the railway carriage 
wending my way back to my home. The inci- 
dents of the sport, however, proved most vari- 
able, in which good luck and bad luck so inter- 
mingled it was difficult to say which predomi- 
nated, though when I took stock of the con- 
tents of my basket at the conclusion of fishing 
I felt well content, despite many disappoint- 
ments. For a long while, indeed, these were so 
persistent that hope became deferred, until it 
nearly disappeared altogether; but patience and 
perseverance were at long last rewarded, and 
proved once again that “it is a long lane that 
has no turning.” While I was putting my rod 
together two good trout were noted on a shal- 
low, each feeding voraciously, and in turn each 
made an apparently beautiful rise at my fly; but 
in each case neither was touched, though, of 
course, sufficiently alarmed to retire incontinent- 
ly. At the next corner a large trout was rising 
close under the further bank, and another just 
where the current swept round the bend, so I 
waded across to get below the first, to avoid 
any chance of a drag. The fly came beautifully 
over him;-he rose boldly at it, and yet I felt but 
the slightly grit of his teeth when I made the 
strike. As the same thing occurred with the 
remaining fish, within about a quarter of an 
hour four good trout had made four good rises, 
and not one had even been pricked. My belief 
is the glare of the sun prevented the trout from 
calculating aright, and that this is often the 
cause of false rises. In each of the above in- 
stances the fly had been on the sun side of the 
fish, and when rising at it the trout had had 
the sun full in its eyes. No other feeding fish 
was met with for some time, but then one was 
seen slowly sailing round a quiet bay, taking 
every fly, and as soon as it saw my fly it came 
quickly up to it, took it without hesitation, and 
yet there was no response whatever to my 
strike. 

Hope in my case was rapidly beginning to 
give way to despair, for I appeared to be out of 
luck altogether. There were some thorn bushes 
hanging over the stream a few yards higher up, 
with a convenient stream running past them, 
where many and many a trout has become my 
victim, and here, as usual, a nice fish was feed- 
ing. The fly sailed most temptingly over the 
trout, which just put its nose above water and 
sucked it down; but that was all, for again there 
was no tight line when I struck. Moodily I 
wandered on, and a long period elapsed before 
another feeding fish was found, and then two 
more served me in the same fashion; but just 
beyond the last one a good trout was feeding 
at a bend between some weeds, and, though the 
fly apparently nailed over him, he did not see 
it until it had passed him, when he turned and 
followed it about a foot, seized it, and for the 
first time that day I experienced the ‘thrilling 
joy of a fish being “on.” Now, this fish also 
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The “Old Reliable” PARKER GUN 


Wins for tte EIGHTH Time 


The Grand American Handicap 


Score of 100 Straight from 19 Yards. 
At Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1910. 

Mr. Riley Thompson, of Cainsville, Mo., made this record, which has 
never before been equaled in this classic event. 

The Parker Gun, in the hands of Mr. Guy V. Dering, also won 
the Amateur Championship at Chicago, June 24, scoring 189 ex 200, 
shooting at 160 singles and 20 doubles. 

The Prize Winners and Champions shoot The PARKER GUN! 

Why don’t YOU? 


PARKER BROS. 


New York Salesreoms: 32 Warren St. Meriden, Cena. 





would have had the sun in its eyes if it had risen 
when the fly passed over it, but, as it happened, 
when it did rise its head was turned from the 
glare, wherefore it must be regarded as a very 
unlucky fish. For had not eight others all had 
their amusement in playing with danger, and 
yet escaped scot-free! The tale of woe, how- 
ever, was not yet complete. It was some time 
before feeding trout could be found, but then 
two were discerned rising freely, one below the 
other, at an interval of a few yards, under the 
shelter and in the shade of a high, precipitous 
bank. The nearest trout took a ginger-dun at 
once, and so as not to expose myself to the 
ken of the other I played the trout down to the 
vicinity of a thorn bush, behind which I was 
well concealed. The bush stood well clear -of 
the water, and, the psychological moment hav- 
ing arrived, I was getting the net ready for 
action, when, to my horror, the trout slipped 
under a low branch which was well under water, 
and till then had never been observed by me. 
Of course, the next moment the fish was free, 
and it was I who was caught—in the bush! 
Putting on a similar fly, I presented it to the 
upper trout, and at once hooked it, and played 
it till it was beaten, and then the net was 
stretched out to complete the drama; but an- 
other mishap was in store. The bag of the net 
refused to hang down, and to see what was the 
matter I shortened my hold of the handle. I : 
suspected a thorn twig was hitched up some- : pee ee a 
where in the net, but while I was fumbling with ss 5 
it in my left hand, and my attention was momen- SIG 
tarily wandering from the captive, the rod sud- te 
denly straightened; the prospective victim had 
escaped, while at the same moment the net _- 
bagged out as well-as could be desired. Round 










































the adjacent bend a nice fish was feeding in the A ' 
middle of the stream, which here turned in the y// 
opposite direction to the sun, and this time 

everything went right; the trout rose, was s 






hooked, and speedily landed. A little farther 
on a fine trout was feeding at the tail of a weed 
bed in rather a sharp stream, and, though it turned 
more than once toward my fly, it was in such 
shallow water that, like most trout similarly 
placed, it was extra cautious, and, presently sus- 
pecting danger, it left the spot and went up 
stream. At the very edge of the current, shel- 
tering under a piece of overhanging grass, and 
in water scarcely deep enough to cover its back, 
a moderate-sized fish was lazily taking an oc- 
casional fly, so I spent a few moments trying to 
beguile it; but, though it came out once from 
its lair and followed my fly, it was so tardy in 
its movements that the fly began to drag with 
the current; the trout took the hint and also 
departed up stream. I was on the point of 
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Ht (Shay U7? Repeating Shotgun 


Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from 
your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign matter can’t getintothe action. 


The mechanism is strong, simple, wear-resisting. The double extractors pull any shell instantly ; two special safety 
devices prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block makes hangfires harmless. 


All Mazrlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and easiest to take down 
and clean. Illustration shows Model 24 grade “A” 12 gauge; it has all the features that make for a perfect gun 













scrambling up tne bank to seek a fresh place, a a 
when I saw the first trout coming down stream, | Send three stamps postage today for our 126 Lhe Mlartin Firearms (,. 
and directly it reached the old spot at the tail | page catalog, describing the full ZZzz Ine. 27 Willow Street, - | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
















of the weed it made a quick turn and at once 
began feeding. With renewed hope I slipped 
back into the stream, trusting the short excur- 
sion might have dissipated former suspicions, 
and, casting over the fish, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing it rise and finding it well hooked. . It 
fought well, and had to be held hard to keep 
it out of the weed bed, but, having put on a 
00 double hook for its especial benefit, I had 
faith in the hold being secure, and it came safely 
into the net. Before unhooking and weighing 
it I returned to the bank, as no other fish was 
within sight, and it just touched 1% pounds. 
Having put on and oiled another fly, I was 
again in the act of clambering up the. bank, 
when, to my utmost astonishment, I saw the 
apparent “double” of the very trout that had 
just been caught sail down in a similar manner 
to the other, take up the identical same position 
at the tail of the weed bed, and begin rising. 
Eagerly I, too, repeated my tactics, and a 
moment afterward this fish also seized my fly 
and was firmly hooked. It fought hard for the 
weed bed, and at last, finding it was foiled, it 
threw itself into the air and fell into the middle 
of the weeds, when I distinctly saw it seize a 
weed in its mouth, and there it lay on the very 
top of them, holding on to the weed. Though 
it ‘should have disappeared overhead in the 
weeds, it was kept on the surface by the one it 
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$ THE NARRATIVE OF A SPORTSMAN 6 


INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES 


EDGAR F. RANDOLPH 


A series of hunting reminiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for 
the wider circle which delights in true tales of outdoor life. With none of the high 
coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so many hunting stories, Mr. 
Randolph’s book is never lacking in interest. 

He covers the field of sport with the rifle, east and west, drawing a vivid word 
picture of life in the open, subordinating his own exploits to the main incidents of 
outdoor experience, giving much valuable information on camp life, hunting and the 
habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness of his 
viewpoint. 

This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every big-game 
hunter of experience and will prove of real value to the novice who is planning an 
excursion into the wild. 


‘Cloth, 170 Pages. Richly Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 
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SMOKELESS POWDER 


THE OLD-TIME FAVORITE 


An Ideal Smokeless 
Shotgun Powder :: 


Read the history of the E. C. Inanimate 
Target Championship in this issue, and watch 
for the scores in the Crosby-German Challenge 
Match to be shot at Chicago, January 7, 1911. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 
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Rhymes of The Stream and Forest | 
FRANK MERTON BUCKLAND 


One of the freshest, most delightful collections of outdoor verse offered for 
many a day. They are the outpourings of a spirit which loves nature, the woods 
and streams and growing things, and appreciates its charms. 

Mr. Buckland’s verse has a charm that is at once rare and delightful. This 
book will appeal to every outdoor man or woman, and particularly to the “Brethren 
of the Angle.” 

Its form is-as attractive as its pages, closely simulating the appearance of the 
standard fly-book, printed 6n heavy laid paper with ornamental border designs of ° 
trout flies, pocket for clippings, and blank pages for copying or individual com- 
position. It is just the thing for the den, for the pocket, or for a gift to the friend 
who loves the big world out of doors. 

Postpaid, $1.25 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
RRS SK SARK AAAS ERAGE AREER KARAS ERASER 
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had hold of, so that the water did not. even: cover 
its body. Grasping the situation, I put a strain 
on the rod and fairly lugged the trout, kicking 
and splashing, over the weed bed into clear 
water. Unluckily for the trout, the weed it had 
seized was a brown and rotten one, which gave 
way at once under the strain; but the fish 
brought it along in its mouth, for all the world 
like a retriever dog, and fast to it until it was 
netted. Such a strange occurrence never took 
place in my ken during all my lengthy experi- 
ence of the ways of chalk-stream trout. It was 
a noteworthy fact that every trout that rose 
that day whose head was away from the sun at 
the monient of rising was well hooked, whereas 
none of the eight that rose facing the glare 
were touched by the hook at all. Had this fact 
been grasped in sufficient time it might have 
been possible to manipulate the fly to pass on 
the side of the trout away from the sun, but it 
was not til! late in the proceedings that the 
thought occurred to me. After the last capture 
there was but a short time before it was neces- 
sary to leave off fishing in order to catch the 
afternoon train, and no further opportunity of 
testing the theory presented itself that after- 
n00N. 


REFORESTING. 


TueE Forest, Fish and Game Commission has 
just issued Bulletin No. 2, entitled ‘‘Reforest- 
ing,’ prepared by C. R. Pettis, Superintendent 
State Forests, who has not only written pam- 
phlets on this subject for this State, but also 
for the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This publication is full of information 
relative to reforesting lands or growing wood 
crops. It gives detailed information in regard 
to securing planting material, how to do the 
planting, kind of trees to plant, and an idea 
of the results that may be expected. This pub- 
lication will be sent to any owner-of land within 
the State, who is interested in the subject, 
upon application to the Superintendent of State 

orests, Albany, N. Y. 

To our fathers and the older generations, 
planting trees to grow lumber or wood seems 
almost ridiculous, because most of them can 
remember when there was in this section so 
much forest, that it had to be cut down, rolled 
into heaps and burned, in order that they might 
make their settlement, clear their land to se- 
cure soil for raising their necessary food crops 
and establish thernselves. But when we look 
around to-day and realize how little good lum- 
ber there is left in our forests, and how slow 
and wasteful nature is in growing another crop, 
it is necessary that we take some means to pre- 
pare for the future and at the same time, utilize 
the thotsands upon thousands of acres of land 
that are idle, and the sunshine which falls upon 
that land, making it useful and able to fulfill 
its purposes. 

The importance of reforesting has become 
so apparent that our largest paper and pulp 
companies are planting trees to grow material 
ior their mills. The lumber companies are 
doing the same thing in order to secure a 
future lumber supply. The small farmers are 
planting the idle acres upon their farms as an 
investment. The city, town and commercial 
water companies are setting trees over their 
watershed to make the future water supply 
more equitable and ‘insure its permanence. 

The necessity for planting is easily seen, 
when we ask our forefathers as to the quantity 
of standing timber that stood on these hills 
and in these valleys a century ago and then 
compare it with what is here to-day and add 
to the prospective value of the small growth. 
The great natural heritage, which the early 
settlers found, has entirely disappeared from 
our Eastern States. In 1865 New York State 
cut more timber than any other State, but now 
it is eighteenth on the list, and the State of 
Washington is first. Thus we can see how in 
forty-five years the source of the bulk of the 


‘lumber cut in this country has removed from 


one ocean to the other, and who can say where 
the supply will come from forty-five years 
hence? We are, in this country to-day, con- 
suming lumber three times as fast as. it is 
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growing, and with our increase in population % =—_. ; 
er and reduced forest area, we will soon be using ; : : 
in it five, six or seven times as fast as it is being 
ig produced. This means future scarcity of lum- ‘ 
oe bets high oi for forest productions and P , , 
1 profit in reforesting land. gg tee Ante __ eg “penis 
ve The idea of planting trees to grow lumber HUNTER @) ~ TRIGGER** 
sh is not new, except that it has not been prac- ss t fh 
ld ticed much in this State, having been in gen- EATHER conditions aren’t always at 
AS eral practice in Germany and France for nearly their best in the ‘‘blind’’ or in the skiff. 
rik three centuries. It is a necessity as a result That’s when you want your gun to stand 
‘i- of the methods which have been pursued iri you in good stead—when you don’t want it to 
aS the past handling of our forest lands. balk or double. 
8€ Nature does not care How many trees are YOU CAN easily wear gloves if you shoot with a 
at growing to an acre, nor if these trees contain Hunter One-T rigger. And without “fiddling.” It 
aS one or four log lengths, not if the material ee ee ee ee 
re will be worth five or fifty dollars per thousand second trigger to get tangled up in your glove. 
ct feet, nor if it takes her forty or two hundred Have you seen the very newest Hammerless 
ye years to produce a twelve-inch tree. The future Smith Sen? It is just out—the 20-Gauge 
mn of this country requires that we utilize, to the Hunter One-Trigger—and it’s a beauty. Weighs 
it best advantage, all of our energies properly. only 5$to 7 pounds. Just the finest gun that 
1e It requires that idle land, not suitable or fit can be made at the low price—simply all gun 
re for agricultural purposes, be used for produc- and no frills. Ask your dealer about it 
S- ing wood crops. It is also important, from a or write for handsomely lithographed ee 
1e social and economic standpoint, because thou- free Catalogue to-day. . 
of sands of acres of idle land in a town is just 
r- as serious an economic problem as a large THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 
number of unemployed men, because both are 90 Hubbard Street 
producers and when they are not employed, the Fulton, N. Y. 
value of products from a town or section is re- 
duced in proportion to the unemployed men 
1s or_lands. 
i It is fair to consider every tree a machine, 
at which is or can be used, if properly handled, 
: to manufacture wood material or lumber. A 
0 re a apetine because it takes —- pe 
l- gas from the air and pumps water from the soi * . 
i up into the leaves and there in the leaves, under XEXERKEKRKEREKSSESHEFKKKEKFEFEELEAAAAARAKRARARRETKELTF RETESET ERE 
d the influence of sunshine, converts the carbonic : 
d acid gas of the air and water from the soil into ANGLING MEMORIES 
1e ape which passes ae the tree as ee ¥ : 
a and later into starch and finally into wood. 2 ’ ° 
)- With this general fact in mind and more specific Seasonable Books for the Sportsman $s Library 
n data in regard to soil adaptations of the va- ; 
t Fious trees, the forester is able to control the MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH MY ANGLING FRIENDS 
composition of his cro anting, 1f he does 
r not here the kind of ieee best adapted or the Both by FRED MATHER 
S, sjecies which is most profitable to grow, and These two volumes are a source of endless delight to the fisherman. They 
1S can, by the use of his ax, remove the undesir- deal with every phase of the gentle sport from bent pins and willow poles to 
n able weed or trees and give the preferred trees salmon flies and special rods—with every kind of fish as well. ¥ 
O the benefit of all the light, air and soil. : They are full of a quaint philosophy, written with a rare appreciation of human ¥& 
d Forestry is not sentiment, but purely a busi- nature, and comprising sketches of angling “characters” as well as well-known men ¥ 
it RES PROPOSITION. It is similar to agriculture, who were Mr. Mather’s brethren of the angle. Much of other sport and adventure ¥ 
Pr in that land is used for the production of crops. beside fishing will be found between the covers of these books. These two large, 3 
)S As the farmer is engaged in the production of splendidly bound, splendidly printed, and richly illustrated volumes of 400 pages 
k food crops, so the forester is at work growing each regularly sell for $2 each. While they. last we offer 
- wood crops. Proper methods in _ handling i 
we forest lands and the wise use of our forests and Both together, postpaid, for $3.00 
>, } forest areas. is just. as necessary an essential FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
= as such intelligence is required to secure profit a 
e from farm lands. 
d Forestry does a onaee sicapyy * planting 
n trees, but in the best utilization of the existing : 
il forest. It means method in handling woodland, A eee ee nee TN Ene 
which will produce results in the same manner, 2 we 
e as good agriculture pays better returns than , A Classic for Sportsmen : 
p old-fashioned farming. It means protection of ¥ 
al our forest lands from fires. It means cutting x AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS ¥ 
e trees gm they have ceases to — enough x x 
a material each year to produce a profit upon the ° . 
e land. It’means securing benefits to other in- x Boone and Crockett Club Series 2 
n dustries, such as protecting our lowlands from ns Edited by GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL x 
al floods, or regulating the flow of water in our 2 
. streams by means of the forest cover, which it An invaluable work not alone for the sportsman, but for the student and lover 
y forms on these uplands. It means the judicious of wild life. Treats of big game preservation and protection in the broader sense; 3 
management of land not fit for agricultural tells of the habits, habitat and life history of the larger wild animals; touches upon = 
1, purposes, in such a way that the greatest re- the problem of the public forest domain, and is rounded out by interesting hunting 4 
y turns will, in the long run, be secured. reminiscences by such leaders in the fraternity of big-game hunters as Madison % 
Is The time is already at hand when no land- Grant, Paul J. Dashiell, George Bird Grinnell, Jas. H. Kidder and W. Lord Smith. ¥ 
n owner can afford to allow nature to have full % Bound in cloth, library edition, heavy paper, richly illustrated, 497 pages. - ¥ 
d charge and mietaatment ot = sweat proper- ‘ Postpaid, $2.50 ¥ 
1. ties, or of land which shou e in forest. Idle yi : 
y land must be planted, natural growth must be FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY ¥ 
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W a move for the beautification of our State, but 
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HUNTERS’ LODGE! 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING! 


Choice Accommodation for Gentlemen 
and Ladies. Come and bring your wife. 
General FRANK A. BOND, 

Buies, N.C. 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA 


On the Indian River 


Twenty ducks guaranteed any morning. Canvasback, 
mallard, widgeon and teal. Also deer, turkey, — and 
snipe shooting. Particulars and references by addressing 


HOTEL DIXIE, Titusville, Fla. 


P. S. ERRICSON, Prop. 


BAGLEY FARM, ™*° ¥irinia:'** 


Kenbridge Station, Va. Road. Guests are offered shooting 
privileges on 20,000 acres of land, undoubtedly the best for 

uail, deer and turkey shooting in the South, Guides, 
ion and horses furnished. 











A WILD TURKEY HUNT IN 
OLD VIRGINIA! 


A noted game preserve fronting James River. Owner 
absent this vear. rand chance for a yachtsman to 
entertain his friends, Send for records of previous annual 
hunts and terms of rental. Address RICHARD EPPES, 
City Point, Va. 





The Pistol and Revolver. 


By A. L. A. Himmelwright, President U.S. Revolver 
Association, Director New York State Rifle Associa- 
tion. 


A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 
information, covering the entire subject of Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
a, latest development in smokeless powder; 
the 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the United 
States Army, the United States Navy and the National 
Guard; the Annual Championship matches and -Revised 
Rules and Regulations of the United States Revolver 
Association, etc. Besides being a useful, practical hand- 
book for the experienced marksman, the work will also 
prove particularly valuable for beginners. 

Contents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket 
Ammunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re 
volver Practice for the Police; Pistol Shooting for 
Ladies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec- 
tion of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; Tar- 
et Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Reloading 

mmunition—primers, shells, bullets, powders, reloading. 
Appendix—Annual am on Matches of the U 
Revolver Association; Rules Governing Matches, ete. 
Records of the U. S. Revolver Association. 


In three styles: Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.00. Full 
Morocco, $1.50. A liberal discount to military organiza- 
tions and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more copies. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Where, When and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida 


By Wm. HL. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by Cort. 

oha Gerduer, of Ponce Park, Mosquito Inlet, Fla 

ith 108 emgravings and 12 colored illustrations 
Cleth. Illustrated. peges. Map. Price, $400. 


A visitor to Florida can hardly make the trip without 
book, if he is at all interested in angling. fe gives a 
very complete list of the fishes of the East Coast of 
ida, aad ev species is illustrated by a cut taken 
the best authosities. The cuts are thus of the most 
value te the angier who desires to identify the fish he 
—., while the colored plates of the tropical fish shown 
ia theie wonderful gorgeousness of coloring, are very 
beautiful, Besides the pictures of fish, there are cuts 
SS of the fishing tackle, which the author 
uses. good index completes the volume. ; 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Price, $1.25. 


Sam Lovels’ 'Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books 
in the series, and the boy is young Sam, their son, who 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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A Problem’s Solution 


LOG CABINS & COTTAGES; 
How to Build and Furnish Them. 


A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the 
problem of getting close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this 
delightful book Silees timely advice to every one who 
wants to build a simple summer home at one with its 
surroundings of wood or stream or shore. 


Nursing vs. Dosing. 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 
By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), Author of “Training 
vs. Breaking.” 161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.06. 


Mr. Hammond believes that more dogs are killed by 
injudicious doctoring than by disease, and the present 
work is a protest against the too free use of medicine 
when dogs are sick. The author has given especial atten- 
tion to many of the troubles which especially afflict small 
dogs kept in the house, and likely to suffer from lack of 
exercise and from over-feeding; and boys and girls 
owning dogs—as well as children of larger growth—may 
peolitabty study and ponder this volume. 5 

Contents: Importance of Nursing. Cleanliness. Out- a : : 
of-Sorts Dam. Puppies. Diet. Other Foods. Kennel and This is a thoroughly practical work, treating of the 
Exercise. Common Ailments. Teething. Diarrhea. Con- | how, the where, and the with what of camp building and 
vulsions. Epilepsy. Distempter. Eczema. Need of | furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to furnishing, 
Proper Care. Sour Stomach. Vermin. Canker of the | and withal a most beautiful work. 


alg ee eee See Seen see Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 
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The Atlantic Monthly—l911 


THE PATRICIANS 
A Serial Novel by JOHN GALSWORTHY 


The Atlantic has not published a serial since 1908. The editors have been waiting for a story 
which seemed to unite marked narrative interest with that finish of workmanship which should 
characterize an Atlantic serial. Such a story is “The Patricians,” a new novel by John Gals- 
worthy ; the. story of agreeable people living their lives among the shifting problems which 
confront the English aristocracy of to-day. It is fundamentally a love story, and the two con- 
trasted heroines will be remembered long after the last chapter is read. 


A JOURNAL OF THE SIERRAS 
By JOHN MUIR 


John Muir left college with little money and less health, and offered his services to a ranch- 
man. He was engaged as a herder to help drive some two thousand sheep. This journal is a 
finished record of this unforgettable journey. Besides its exquisite appreciation of the glories 
of the sierras, the journal gives a highly entertaining account of the drive, interspersed with 
philosophy, wit, knowledge, and infinite enthusiasm. 


ROBERT E. LEE 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. : 


A series of sympathetic, fair-minded studies ofthe character of a great American by a writer 
educated in the traditions of Massachusetts’ abolitionists. In the preparation of these papers 
Mr. Bradford has exhausted every source of first-hand knowledge. The Lee he draws is the Lee 
of fact, not the Lee of legend. 


A YEAR IN A COAL MINE 
By JOSEPH HUSBAND 


The author of this narrative, after graduating from college, sought employment in a coal mine 
of the Middle West. After months of labor in a community of underground workers composed 
of every nationality, a fire broke out, and against it for three months the men fought a series of 
tragic battles culminating in utter disaster. The story is told with great dramatic energy, and 
the pictures of life four hundred feet below the earth’s surface are strangely interesting. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE FAMILY | MAN AND BIRD AND BEAST 
By FRANCIS E,, LEUPP Few regular readers of the Atlantic have 


: 3 Fier forgotten Mr. H. C. Merwin’s delightful 
A series casting a white light upon many 


ries. f I paper on “ Dogs and Men.” It is good news 
domestic difficulties. Among them will be to announce other papers in the same category : 
such papers as “ The Crooked Stick,” “The 


a ! Jin “Horses and Men,” Henry C. Merwin. 
Problem of Priscilla,’ “ The Stranger within “ My Dog Punch,” Robert M. Gay. 
Our Gates.” 


“In Praise of Parrots,” Franklin James. 
THE ETHICAL CONDUCT OF 


NEW ARTICLES 
GREAT BUSINESS 
This is at the heart of the most important By GENERAL MORRIS SCHAFF 


problems confronting the American people. Nothing which the Atlantic has printed of 
The Atlantic hopes to number among its late years has brought a more human response 
ee ss ey Ripley, ica ang Py os than General Schaff’s ¢ Battle of the Wilder- 
Santa Fé?” & Manufacturing on’: Tadbonieial ness. General Schaff is now at work on a 
Peace,” Myron T. Herrick, capitalist and new series of historical papers for the 
former Governor of Ohio. Atlantic. 


THE ATLANTIC CALENDAR FOR 1911 


will be similar in form to the one published in 1910, the quotations being entirely new. This 
calendar is a storehouse of ideas, exquisitely expressed, and a constant reminder of what is 
best in American literature. Price 50 cents postpaid, or a copy will be sent to new subscrib- 
ers sending us $4.00 for 1911. 


The Atlantic Monthly Co., Boston, Mass. 


35 CENTS A COPY $4.00 A YEAR 
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Taridermiste. 
Be Kenne: Special. 
Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8 words, or J. KANNOFSKY 
m out ac. ass 6 words in capitals. No advertisement of less than three . © 
ES; We have the cae establishment dealing in young small- lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 
Mm mouth black ane commercially in the bt anne = 
- eos ge ass in various sizes, ranging from advanc For Sale—A number of ll trained Setters, Pointers 
fry to 8 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. and Hounds, ales vane goa youngsters, 
Side Siroaniai Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 
1 this Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address | wi train vein Gee. on. tae wendhetk oud nies. 
on HENRY W. BEEMAN ~ - New Preston. Comm. | Terms reasonable. LOCH LADDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 
its 
Chesapeake Pups for sale. No better stock in the West. 
f the BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. Fifteen to twenty-five dollars. Sire, Water King; dam, and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
r and We have constantly on hand Brown Juda. P. S. BROWN, Emmetsburg, Ia. 27 focturing purposes a gpeelke. bpm, a prices, 389 ome of 
i head: rr iers and taxidermists. 
hing, Pe er Soe See, ROOKWOOD KENNELS.—Trained Bear, Deer, Fox | Street, New York. Pe 







all sizes, for stocking pur- 
joses. Also for table use, at 
re a pound. Visitors priv- 
ileged to catch own trout. 
. PARADISE BROOK 
TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stockin 
brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
results. PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
PANY, Colburn C. Wood., Supt., Plymouth, 
Mass. 


BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE— BROOK TROUT.— Fine healthy fish 

of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 

anywhere, as represented. Correspondence solicited. 

BAY SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
ass 


HOXIE TROUT STREAMS. 


For Sale—Brook trout, fry aes earlings, ed eggs in 
season. Hotel trade a specialty. Rages Fe HOKIE. 
R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 


and Wolf Hounds, also pups. Forty page highly illus- 
trated cotatonee i four-cent ane 
ROOKWOOD KEN ELS, Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE. 
Pointers or Cocker Spaniels, all ages, in various colors, 
ready for immediate shipment, Breeding unsurpassed. 
MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
send for list and poms of all varieties. Always on hand. 
OXFORD KENNELS, 

85 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED 


Irish or English Setter and Pointer on trial. Must be 
wide and fast on coveys, quick and snappy on singles, a 
bold, independent hunter, with plenty of action, and a 
finished high-class quail dog in every particular. Am will- 
ing to pay the price for an exceptional bird finder. 

1 C. D. EMSON, Jasper, Fla. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and oon 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK 


FRED SAUTER 


Established 1860. 
NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIST 
42 Bleecker Street New York City 


I have on hand the largest assortment in America of 
Imported and Domestic”’ Horns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs. 
All work guaranteed moth-proof. Agent for Konrad 
Schauer, Mombasa, British East Africa. 






















































































ASK FOR 


SPRATT'S 
DOG CAKES 


AVOID SweEETENED, SOFT OR 
MEDICATED Foops, which cause 
indigestion, loss of coat and 
many other evils. 




























Send stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture,”’ 
which contains much valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. Depots at San Francisco, Cal., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; Montreal, Can. Res. Supts at Boston, Mass ; 
and Chicago, Ill. Factoiies also in London, England, and Berlin, Germany 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble, 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle. 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. 

Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 3ist Street. New York City. 










Before placing your order for 


BROOK TROUT 


fingerlings or large fish) to stock your preserve, 
let us quote you prices. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed. SANDWICH TROUT CO., Sandwich, Mass. 


WISH TO BUY Small-mouth Bass to stock a stream in 
perthers New Jersey. Prefer to buy big bass, but will 
t advance fry and fingerlings. Prefer bass grown in 
- orthern New Jersey. Please write, 
M. ELLSWORTH, 
123 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


bbe WILD RABBITS.—Cottontails for sale. Order 
quickly. 
tf E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


LIVE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES.—Best fresh- 
caught birds, delivered free New York, arrival alive guar- 
anteed by Wild & Geflugelpark, Bruck a/d L. Austria. 

















Property for Sale. 

























F 
About 4,000 acres of as valuable ‘gunning lands for wild- 
fowl, such as snipe, ducks, geese and swans, as there 
are in the South, situated in Currituck Sound, in Curri- 
tuck County, N. C., adjoining the ducking grounds of 
the Currituck Shooting Club and the Narrows Island 
Ciub, known as the Josephus Baum marshes and gun- 
ning lands, which have been leased. for the last 40 years 
to the Palmer Island Club and Northern. sportsmen. 
For terms and particulars apply to Dr. J. C. Baum, 
Poplar Branch, N. C., or E. M. Baum, Attorney at Law, 
Norfoik, Va. tf 


FOR SALE. 
A Share in one of the best-known Clubs 










































on a famous river running into the St. Lawrence from the 

‘ ‘ north, The club is easily accessible, is provided with com- 
Hunting Ww ithout a Gun, KENNEI j EDGER fortable cottages, and the river yields large fish. Any 
. a salmon angler who wishes an opportunity to join one 

And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 3 of our best salmon clubs will do well to investigate this 











illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. 
Price, $2.00 
This is a collection of po on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest AND STREAM and other publications, 
and now for the first time brought together. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


cpportunity. Apply fo “‘M. E. H.,” office ‘of FOREST 


ket Size. 
Complete, Compact, Pocket Size ORD STREAM. 


Specially arranged according to the directions of an 
experienced kennel manager. Full B gona headings for 
receipts, experience, data, etc. Rule es. Memoranda 
spaces. The most complete and hoes y small kennel 
record yet devised. Smooth, heavy paper, 100 pages, 
6%x4. Cloth covers. 


Postpaid, 80 cents. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 









Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s eee By Rowland EZ 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 



















Pigeon Shooting 
By CAPT. A. W. MONEY 


A standard book on the sport by a 
recognized expert, covering all phases of 





The Celebrated HUNGARIAN and ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES and PHEASANTS. 



























live-bird and clay-pigeon shooting with ‘ Ca r- 
much that is of value to every man who Gas Engines and Launches. cai t r: s, 
wishes to be complete master of his gun. Their Principles, Types and Management. By Francis black game, 






wildtur- 
‘ ? keys, quail, 

Pat - rabbits, 
deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Tener pheasants, 
eafowl, cranes, storks, ornamental geese and ducks, 
oaen squirrels, ferrets and all kinds of birds and ani- 
mals. WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. T, Pheasantry 
and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. tf 








Covers osition, guns, ammunition, 
handling, sighting, field shooting, trigger 
pulls, technique and practice. This book 
will soon be out of print. Listed to sell 
at $1. Our price, while they last, 


75 cents, postpaid 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


K. Grain. 

The most practical book for the man_or boy who owns 
or plans to own a small power boat. It is motor launch 
and engine information boiled down and simplified for 
busy people, and every line of it is valuable. Cloth, 122 
pages. ostpaid, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
















































WESTLEY-RICHARDS GUNS 


Westley-Richards’ guns are hand-made throughout. 
The lowest priced weapon is a well constructed, reli- 
able shooting gun that any sportsman may be proud to 
own. The higher priced weapons, which, besides be- 
ing the finest shooting guns it is possible to produce, 
are through their workmanship, external beauty and 
‘ntrinsic merit,works of art,standing in a class by them- 
selves, each one a masterpiece of modern gunnery. 


HAND DETACHABLE LOCKS 


The invention enables sportsmen to take out the 
locks for cleaning and oiling without moving a 
single pin. Simply detach fore-end and bottom 
plate by hand and the locks can be lifted out 
_and as easily replaced. Extra pairs of locks are 
supplied to interchange with those fitted in the 
gun, enabling a sportsman, if so’ disposed, to 
have an extra pair of locks to interchange in the 
event of a possible accident to the locks of his 
gun, and also to have an extra pair of locks with 
a different weight of pull. 


NEW PATENT IMPROVED RELIABLE ONE-TRIGGER MECHANISM. 


Westley-Richards’ one-trigger mechanism does not balk nor double; it is not 
frictional; cannot be upset by recoil; and always acts the same. Perfect select- 
ive action, firing either right-left or left-right, or as many rights or lefts first 
as may be desired at the will of the shooter. 


One-Trigger mechanism is regularly supplied 
on the higher grade Westley-Richards Guns. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Sole U. S. Agents for “Mullerite”’ Powder. 
15 @ 17 Warren St., nearBroadway NEW YORK 
ihe ee I do 


The “Game Laws in Brief” 
gives all the fish and game 
laws of the United States 


and Canada. It is complete 
and so accurate that the 
editor can afford. to pay a 
reward for an error found 
in it. “If the Brief says 
sO, you may depend on it.” 
Sold by all dealers. Price, 
twenty-five cents. :: :: :: 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 


ANOTHER. 
RECORD 


for the 





FRANCOTTE GUN 


101 Straight 
at the N. Y. A. C. Traps 
December 3, 1910. 


Von Lengerke @ Detmold 
200 FIFTH AVENUE is 


Between 25d @ 24th Streets New Yerk City, N. Y. 


GUNNER GUMPTION’S 
LANTERN LECTURETTES ON 


DU SAFETY.—While the dictum that “there's 
B= safety. in numbers” may be true in so far as it 
i—' concerns individuals, it is certainly wrong-when 
applied to parts.of mechanisnis; here the simplest is 
always the best, and the perfect gun is that which 
does its work effectually with the fewest parts. 
Simplicity has always been the Keynote of Greener 
id Guns, and is clearly exemplified in the Greener Side 
31 Safety. This consists of a simple trigger-locking spindle ab- 
3] solutely infallible and possessing the- following advantages 
| over all other systems. It does not weaken the “grip” as is 
Ei the. case with the Top Safety in its weakest part; a hole 3-16 
=| inch diameter through the “head,” the strongest part of the 
fa| stock, is all that is necessary to'accommodate the: Greener 
| Side Safety; it is placed in the most rational position for use, 
gi just where the thumb falls —— it can- 
| not be pushed on or off accidentally; it 
is a “safe” safety, always there when 
a) you want it, but never balking the 
4] unexpected shot. 
a Of course you must have it fit- | 
Hi ted to a Greener Gun to obtain 
fullest satisfaction. 
fH = This. is but one of the many 
} outstanding improvements on 
| Greener Guns. Send for free } 
catalog..and let.us tell you about 
“| the others. 


W. W. GREENER 


44 CORTLANDT STREET - - - NEW YORK 
63-65 BEAVER HALL HILL - - - MONTREAL 
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